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VOLUME 18 a NOVEMBER 1953 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT FOR FARM PEOPLE 


wrener 
Lawrence Ae Jones 


Financial management may be defined as the management of income, 
savings, and credit for the purpose of achieving farm and family objec- 
tivese Sound credit and financial practices in buying and operating a 
farm are important aspects of farm manazement. But rinancial management 
has a much broader application. ‘thereas farm management is mainl 
directed toward increasing farm profits, the aim of financia nacement 
is to make the best use of income and other funds in operating the far 


business and also in bettering the level of living and increasing the 
securit:’ of the farm family. 


Among farmers who receive about the same amounts o° incor there 
are varying degrees of economic wellebeins. A high income does not 
guarantee that the physical condition of the farm will be maintained or 


improved, or that the family will have a good home and live well, or 
that savings will be accumulated to provide for future retirement or for 
her long-time objectives. Although adequate income is basic, finan 


ial progress is determined to a significant extent by decisions con- 
cerning the use of income and credit and the ! ris 
reserves and investments. 


The need for sound financial planning and wise Vinancial decisic 
has become increasingly important in recent decades. Farming is now a 
comple»: specialized business which requires the same abilit n Cinan- 

cial manasement as do other businesses. Over the years the money L.cOme 


handled by farmers has greatly increased. The cash outso i the use o 
credit, for both operating and capital purposes, are near record highs. 
Also, farm family living is now more dependent on cash purchases ¢ 
goods and services of industry. Further, farm expenditures e 


heavily concentrated during seasons of the year when receipts are low. 
And, of course, farm receipts are irregular from year to year. 


As the farm business becomes more technical and commercial 
farm families attain the conveniences and levels o sity li 
range of activities on which decisions must 1 


of these decisions involve, either direct] 
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prospective expenditures, saving of money, use and repayment of credit, 
and investment of funds. These are decisions which have important 
financial implications. 


The basic principles of financial planning and management appear 
to be less known and accepted among farm people than are those physical 
and technological practices which have so greatly extended the effi- 
ciency and productivity of American agriculture. Many farm people make 
the same haphazard financial decisions that they made when capital 
investments were low and there was relatively little income to manage 
and few cash expenditures to make. An important step could be made 
toward maintaining or improving family living levels if more farm people 
would direct their thinking toward the financial implications of various 
farm and family decisions. 


Development of a Financial Plan 


With the many choices possible in the spending and investment of 
income, and in the use of credit, it is often difficult for farmers and 
their families to make sound decisions without the sense of direction 
that is provided by an overall plan or program. A systematic approach 
to developing a financial plan involves: (1) Determining farm and 
family objectives; (2) inventorying resources and apvraising problems; 
and (3) scheduling specific steps or activities needed to carry out the 

"ORTAM 


:Lormining Farm and Family Objectives 


Unless the operator and his family can agree on what they want in 
life, they will find it difficult to develop a purposeful financial 
rrogram. The objectives must be known, not only to guide the making of 
decisions, but also to provide the incentives needed to carry them over 
any periods of sacrifice and stringency. 


In establishing goals, a family must think through the variety of 
choices open to it, consider what it wants, and decide what it can 
accomplish. Objectives differ greatly among families, depending on what 
the family desires and what is feasible for it. Goals also vary from 
time to time as new choices become available, as desires are altered, 
and as changed economic conditions affect the achievement of objectives. 


The age of the operator, the size and character of his family, his 
income, type of tenure, and his savings and debt position are a few of 
the many factors that determine objectives. A young family beginning to 
farm is interested mainly in acquiring farm capital, establishing an 
efficient producing unit, and building up income. Later, the main 
objectives may shift to liquidating debts and otherwise strengthening 
economic security, providing education for the children, and improving 
family living levels. Subsequently, the goal may involve arrangements 
for retirement. 
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Inventory of Resources 


For determining which goals are realistic, and for developing a 
plan that will lead to these objectives, a thorough analysis of the capa- 
bilities, resources, and problems of the farm and family must be made. 


First, an analysis should be made of production, receipts, and 
expenditures to ascertain whether net income and family savings are as 
large as they should be. This will involve principles of farm manage- 
ment. It should indicate changes in the amount of capital, and in farm 
practices and organization that are needed to achieve desirable income 
goals. Next a detailed examination of family expenditures should be 
made to find out where money is spent, and for which items spending 
should be increased or decreased. Finally, the general financial situa- 
tion of the family should be reviewed. Debts should be totaled snd 
analyzed to indicate any reserve borrowing ability or potential repay 
ment difficulty. Financial assets should be inventoried to determin 
their adequacy for farm and family reserves; and when there are finan 
cial investments, an analysis of their liquidity, safety, and rate of 
return is important. 


Resources - physical, financial, and personal - vary widely anong 
individual farmers. Relatively few situations are the same but for our- 
poses of discussion they may be divided into three groups. 

1. Farmers with inadequate capital or inefficient organizations. - Lact 
of capital and inefficient farm organization are often the basic causes 
of low farm income. Lack of capital is the major handicap 0. most young 
farmers. For these groups, the main requirements for improving farm 
income are to acquire more resources and to reorganize operations so as 
to increase production and efficiency. The resource aims of an individ- 
ual should be determined after an inventory of his experience and 
managerial ability, quantity and quality of labor, availability of credit 
amount of capital he has, and the price and production risks inherent. in 
his farming enterp~ise. 


2. Farmers with w21l capitalized and organized farms but heavy obliga- 
tions. - These farme s have largely achieved the objectives described 

above and they are «urrently operating relatively large and efficient farm 
units. But many huve heavy debts, and most are faced with high operatins 
costs and heavy ce ital maintenance charges, especially for machinery. 
Often farmers in chis group are middle-aged. They have reached a stage in 
life when family cosis, particularly those for rearing and educating 
children, are heaviest. Their main concern usually is in maintaining 
their capital anc. income positions and in reducing their indebtedness. 


3- Farmers with s.rplus funds to invest.- Farmers in this group have 
accumulated more funds than they want or need to invest in the farm 
business. Some ‘ere farming during the prosperous war or early postwar 
years and they have efficient, well-equipped farms that often are debt- 
Tree. Others are in a period of life when children are on their "own" 
and Semily expenses are relatively low. F:urmers who are in thi 
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may decide to spend more for family purposes, such as modernizing the 
home, buying a new automobile, traveling, or helping children to get 
started in farming or in other activities. One important allocation of 
surplus income is the establishment of reserves to cover such contingen- 
cies as low income or unexpectedly heavy expenses. Many, who have not 
done so before, will begin to save for retirement. The accumulation of 
these reserves and savings raises questions as to the investment of 
funds. Where should money be invested and what return and degree of 
safety and liquidity should be sought? 


Developing Specific Plans 


After determining farm and family objectives and appraising re- 
sources and problems,-the various activities and steps necessary to 
reach the objectives are often obvious. But to carry through to the 
objectives, a formal plan should be de: eloped. The plan should be flex- 
ible, and for some it is unnecessary tc have it in writing. Nevertheless, 
it should outline what is to be done, how it is to be done, and the 
approximate timing of the various steps. The plan provides a guide for 
the farmer in acquiring capital, making farm adjustments, repaying debts, 
and changing operating methods. It is, in fact, a timetable that 
encourages the orderly completion of the iifferent phases of the farm 
and family program. Also, it is a reminder to the family of what can be 


accomplished and of the spending and saving practices that are essential 
to success. 


Fulfillment of different objectives involves varying lengths of 
time. Buying a freezer, for example, may be accomplished within a year. 
Shifting from cotton to livestock may take several years; and the 
accumulation of enough money on which to retire may take 20 years or 
more. But regardless of the time involved, steps taken to reach the 
objectives are usually made each year - putting a little money into 
savings, making an extra payment on the mortgage, acquiring a piece of 
machinery or household equipment, or a few head of livestock, or making 
small changes in the cropping system. 


In reaching the objectives there should be an overall, or longtime, 
plan as well as annual, or short-time, plans. The longtime plan is 
directed toward the major farm and family goals that take a number of 
years to realize. As conditions and objectives change from time to time, 
this longtime plan needs to be flexible. Short-time plans should be 
drawn to cover annual objectives and some phases of longer run goals. 


Annual planning must be in harmony and coordinated with the overall major 
plan. 


Fundamentals of Financial Management 


The type of financial problem that faces farm people varies widely 
from time to time and among people. Usually, however, the problem is 
concerned with earning and spending income, obtaining and repaying 
credit, and saving and investing money. The purpose of the discussion 


here is not to provide an answer to problems that may arise, but to 
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outline a few principles that may help readers determine for themselves 
the best course of action. 


Income Management 


There are many uses of income or other funds. Money can be spent 
for capital or labor that will produce more income; it can be saved to 
be spent in the future; it can be used to repay debts incurred for past 
expenditures; or it can be spent for a great variety of family and liv- 
ing purposes, many of waich are essential or worthwhile but some of 
which may conflict with progress toward long-run objectives. 

The main purpose of income management is to balance income and 
expenses and still have enough surplus to make progress toward the 
planned objectives. The first step is to analyze prospects of produc- 
tion and prices in order to get some indication of the amount and timing 
of income for the year. Next, the amount and timing of family and farm 
expenditures should be estimated. Then, setting off prospective expend- 
itures against prospective receipts will indicate seasons during the 
year when a surplus or shortage of funds may prevail. This budget 
analysis will provide a guide for the handling of income and surplus 
funds’ and indicate when supplemental credit may be needed. 


If records are kept, it is relatively easy to plan for the usual 
run of farm and family expenditures. Also, expenditures for major farm 
and family projects are seldom overlooked as they are usually discussed 
in advance. Budgeting difficulties are usually encountered because of 


failure to allow for unexpected contingencies or for expenses that are 
less obvious or certain. 


Depreciation of machinery and equipment is an important charge 
against income that is often overlooked in financial planning. Mechani- 
zation is essential to a profitable and efficient farming business and 
it involves a large average investment. For example, in 1954 the aver- 
age investment in machinery and equipment on commercial family-operated 
dairy farms ranged from $4,900 in the Northeast to $6,500 in eastern 
Wisconsin. In the Corn Belt and the northern Great Plains, the range 
for different types of commercial farms was from about $4,000 to more 
than $9,000. For cotton farms, the range was from $340 in the Delta to 
$12,400 for the irrigated farms in the High Plains. Thus, with machin- 
ery and equipment having an average replacement life of less than 10 
years, the annual depreciation is usually heavy. Equipment expenditures 
may not be necessary each year but the accruing depreciation is an item 
of expense that should be used in computing net income. 


Farmers should also recognize the possibility of crop failure or 
of a drop in prices. Preparing for potential farm distress is best done 
in good times. It may take one or more forms - building a reserve of 
liquid assets, reducing debt, or reinvesting in the business so as to 
reduce costs or improve efficiency. Other long-run objectives for which 


farmers may accumulate reserves of money include retirement and the 
purchase of farmland. 
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When these reserves are sizable or during seasons of heavy re- 
ceipts, farmers have considerable money at their disposal. This money 
could be quickly dissipated if future obligations and long-run objec- 
tives were not kept in mind. In avoiding impulsive or thoughtless 
spending, it is important to recognize that all expenditures or uses of 
money involve important decisions. Even small day-to-day expenditures 
become significant in the aggregate. 


Careful management of income is most needed by low-income farmers. 
When income and resources are limited, funds available for the farm 
business usually should be spent so as to acquire control of the maxi- 
mum amount of productive capital. This often means investing in live- 
stock, equipment, and other working capital and renting the real estate. 
Usually it involves the judicious use of credit. On these farms, both 
good financial and good farm management are essential to the development 
of the most profitable type orf farm organization. 


Similarly, the problem of improving the family living when farm 
income is limited may be partly solved by careful budgeting. As more 
thought and study are given to family buying it is probable that levels 
of Living can be maintained or improved and that funds will still be 
available for longer run desirable goals. 


Credit Use and Management 


Of the 21 important types of family-operated commercial farms for 
which estimates are available, 10 had an average total investment in 
1954 of more than $40,000, 9 ranged from $20,000 to $40,000, and only 2 
had an average investment of less than $20,000. For these same types of 
farms, cash expenditures during 1954 averaged above $8,000 for 4 types, 
from $4,000 to $8,000 for 11, and less than $4,000 for 6 types of farms. 
Relatively few farmers, particularly beginning farmers, have capital or 
funds of their own in these amounts. Use of credit is essential to many 


farmers if they are to acquire farms of economic size and to operate 
them efficiently. 


American agriculture has used record amounts of credit during the 
postwar years, and most farmers recognize both the economic value and 
risk in using it. Some, however, fail to follow sound credit practices. 
At one extreme are farmers who believe that debt should be avoided at 
all times and who hesitate to borrow, even to increase their farming 
profits. At the other extreme are those who use - or who would like to 
use - credit for unsound or uneconomic purposes, or in amounts in excess 
of those justified by the risks involved and by their ability to repay. 


A basic principle concerning the use of credit is that there be 
sufficient means to repay it, together with interest, by a specified 
time. A decision, however, on when and how much credit to use is not 
always simple because of the difficulty of estimating prospective income 
and appraising various risks. Analyzing future repayment ability is 


most difficult when new ventures or expanded or reorganized operations 
are involved. 
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Fundamental to the sound use of credit is a thorough knowledge of 
the farming business. Ordinarily, expenditures or investments that are 
wise from the viewpoint of farm management are also wise from a credit- 
management standpoint. Emphasis should also be placed on maintaining an 
equity position that is consistent with the economic outlook. Use of 
credit increases the opportunity of profit, but it also increases the 
risk of loss. It is seldom advisable to borrow to the limit of one's 
capacity. In event of unforeseen reverses, borrowers should have suffi- 
cient resources to justify an extension of time for repayment, and even 
additional credit, from the creditor. 


The use of credit to finance family living and purchases of con- 
sumer goods is often necessary and justified. Credit, however, is not a 
substitute for income; it should be used for such purposes only in 
anticipation of reasonably certain income. 


Adequate sources of credit at reasonable cost and with suitable 
terms and conditions are essential to the sound use of credit. Conven- 
ience, ease, and speed in obtaining loans also are significant consid- 
erations. A potential borrower should talk with various lenders in his 
community and appraise the advantages and disadvantages of each. 
Usually, however, a farmer should limit his borrowing to 1 or 2 lenders. 
Not only will this facilitate a coordinated repayment program, but it 
will establish a record that will be the basis for the best of service 
from the lenders. When credit is obtained from several lenders, there 
may be competition for security and collections that will worry the bor- 
rower and hinder his operations. Proper care of security, prompt pay- 
ment, and frank discussion of plans and problems will contribute to 
harmonious relations between lender and borrower. 


Managing Investments 


The main outlet for the farmer's surplus money is the farm business, 
but this often involves the accumulation and holding of funds for several 
years pending actual expenditures, such as those for machinery, major 
improvements, or additional land. Reserves against low prices or produc- 
tion losses may also be in the form of cash. Prospective family travel, 


education, or retirement may involve the establishment of a fund to be 
held for a longer period. 


Money held idle for any great lensth of time is uneconomic and 
should be invested. The form of investment should be determined by such 
factors as size of the fund, its purpose, and the expected date it is to 
be used. Additional considerations include the value and kind of other 
resources owned by the farmer, the amount and stability of his income, 
the amount of insurance carried, and his age and family responsibilities. 


When the investment needs have been determined, the various invest- 
ment opportunities should be investigated. Each should be examined as to 
its suitability on the following points: (1) Security of principal; (2) 
amount and stability of return; (3) ease of liquidation; (4) possibili- 
ties of capital appreciation; and (5) ease of management. 
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Ideal conditions on each point cannot be expected in a single in- 
vestment. When absolute security of principal is desired, the return on 
the investment is likely to be relatively low. If speculative profits 
or capital appreciation are wanted, stable income and safety of princi- 
pal can seldom be guaranteed. Some investments which yield a high 
return cannot be reudily liquidated, and they may cause the investor 
more than the usual worry and management problems. 


United States savings bonds or a savings account in a bank will 
fulfill the major nonfarm investment needs of most farmers. Although 
the return they yield is relatively low, it is stable, and the princi- 
pal is secure and can be quickly liquidated. Either provides means of 
diversifying and compensating for the less certain income and values of 
agricultural property in which farmers necessarily have most of their 
capital. Farm real estate, equipmeut, and livestock fluctuate in value, 
are sometimes difficult to market, and seldom provide a stable income 
year after year. 


Life insurance, which should take an important place in any finan- 
cial program, is primarily for the protection of the family in event of 
the operator's early death. Operators with young children or heavy debts 
should obtain adequate insurance protection before they consider other 
forms of nonfarm investments. Term insurance provides the greatest 
amount of protection per dollar of premium outlay. For those with funds 
available for relatively long-term investment, a good outlet is provided 
in the investment features included in other insurance policies, such as 
ordinary life, limited payment, or endowment. The safety and return on 
the savings accumulated under such policies is comparable with United 
States savings bonds and bank savings deposits. 


When the holdings of the more stable investments, such as bonds and 
deposits, are considered sufficient to meet specified goals and to hedge 
against possible declines in farm income and values, a farmer may feel 
that he can risk the type of investment which offers higher returns and 
potential capital appreciation. Investments of this kind may range from 
buying a house in town, or an additional farm to rent out, to investing 
in corporate securities. These more speculative investments should be 
made only after thorough study of the outlook and consideration of the 
risks involved. Some may be difficult to liquidate, may fluctuate in 
value, or may have aspects that cause the investor concern. Farmers who 
contemplate the use of funds for ventures in which they have had little 
experience would be wise to seek advice from bankers or investment 
counselors. 


Financial Management Techniques 


To be successful in financial management, farmers should establish 
goals, analyze resources, develop and implement farm and home plans, and 
understand a few basic principles of income management, credit use, and 
investment practices. Often, however, the extent of success is related 
to the use of simple practices and techniques. These constitute the 
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tools that help the farmer do the job. Many such techniques will need 
to be devised by farmers themselves but a few suggestions follow. 


1. Record keeping. Records are needed of receipts, expenditures, and 
changes in debts and inventories. 


2. Analysis of records. Only by a periodic review of records can 
financial progress be adequately measured. 


3. Written plans. Although not essential for many farmers, steps 
toward farm and family objectives can best be kept in mind and fulfilled 
when scheduled in writing. 


4, Thorough study. Farming today involves many complex financial 
choices that require information and study before decisions are made as 


to farm and family expenditures, insurance, credit, social security, and 
investments. 


5- Family council. Many financial decisions should be made only after 
family discussion. The family is affected, and its full cooperation and 
understanding is needed. 


6. Professional counsel. Advice on financial matters is as important 
as it is on farming technology. It may be obtained from bankers, other 
lenders, insurance and investment counselors, and attorneys. 


Private insurers write crop insurance in 1956.- Private insurance 
companies have announced a proposal to offer, on an experimental basis, 
multiple-peril crop insurance on growing crops in 1956. The announcement 
followed a 2-year study of this type of farm coverage by private compa- 
nies. Under the plan, the perils of drought, excessive moisture, frost, 
freeze, flood, insect infestation, and plant diseases would be covered. 
The Federal Crop Insurance Corporation is presently offering, on an 
experimental basis in selected counties, an "all-risk" insurance program 
on wheat, cotton, flax, corn, tobacco, dry edible teans, soybeans 
(harvested for beans), and mltiple crops. A multiple-peril (windstorm, 
freeze, and hail) policy is made available in one Florida county. 
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SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION LOANS OF THE FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION - 
A REVIEW OF THE FIRST YEAR'S OFERATIONS 1/ 


Russell W. Bierman 


A new loan program of the Farmers Home Administration is helping 
farmers to develop and conserve soil and water. Designed for farmers 
who cannot obtain adequate financing elsewhere on reasonable terms 
suited to their needs, the program provides loans to finance water 
development and soil conservation. The program was started in September 
1954, and by October 1, 1955, 3,700 loans had been mde to individual 
farmers. In addition, 34 loans had been made to farmers’ associations. 


Individual loans totaled $18,186,000, and $1,422,000 had been loaned to 
associations. 


An Irrigation Loan in Franklin County, North Carolina 


To see how the new program operates, let us look at an irrigation 
loan in Franklin County, N.C. In this county, flue-cured tobacco is 
the principal crop and chief source of cash income, although cotton is 
also important on some farms. In 1950, no farm in the county had any 
irrigated land, but in 1954, 178 farms (including sharecropper units) 
reported irrigation. Rainfall was more adequate in 1955, but in several 
earlier years the tobacco crop was severely reduced by drought. 


In Louisburg, the county seat, J. A. Hodges, Farmers Home Admin- 
istration County Supervisor, has a small office off the courthouse 
square. Here, with the assistance of a clerk he supervises a heavy 
caseload of about 160 active borrowers. Since the authorization of soil 
and water conservation loans (SW loans) he has made eight loans for the 
purchase of sprinkler irrigation systems, the type used in the county. 
Farm ponds are usually the source of irrigation water. Seven of the 
eight SW borrowers paid for construction of ponds from their own money 
while one used part of his SW loan for this purpose. 


Mr. Hodges says that the SW loans have gone to farmers with good 
credit records who were able to give adequate security for their loans. 
In fact, these SW borrowers could obtain credit elsewhere to install 
irrigation systems, but it would be on a relatively short-term basis not 
suited to their needs. No banks in Franklin County have mde irrigation 
loans, but bank officials say they are reasonably certain that if such 
loans are made in the future, repayment schedules would be for no longer 


1/ Acknowledgment is made to Frank Dawson, Chief, and M. Harriet Kelly, 
Supervisory Analytical Statistician, Statistics Branch, Budget and Sta- 
tistics Division, Farmers Home Administration, for supplying the statis- 
tical data used in this article. The information relating to the 
irrigation loan in Franklin County, N. C., was obtained through the 
cooperation of J. A. Hodges, County Supervisor, and the borrower who 
consented to use of the data concerning his loan. 
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than 3 years. The Louisburg Production Credit Association makes irriga- 
tion loans for a maximum period of 3 years, with a third of the loan to 
be repaid each year. Credit available from dealers for purchase of 
irrigation systems usually calls for a downpayment of one-third in the 
spring or early summer when the equipment is purchased, another third to 
be paid the next October after the tobacco is sold, and the final third 
to be paid in October of the next year when a second crop is sold. The 
maximum term of this credit is thus about 18 months. An irrigation 
installation usually costs from $3,000 to $4,000 for the pump and equip- 
ment. In addition, the farmer has the construction cost of the farm 
pond. Although many irrigation systems have been sold on the basis of 
this 18 months type of credit, the repayment period is too short for 
many farmers unless they have unusually large acreages of tobacco or do 
considerable custom irrigation. Prudent farmers in average circum- 
stances are reluctant to install irrigation with short-term credit. 

They realize that if their tobacco crops are poor, they may not be able 
to make these large payments. 


Of the 8 SW loans made in Franklin County, one has a term of 20 
years, and one is for a 10-year period. The remaining 6 have terms of 5 
to 7 years. Mr. Hodges believes that in his area most farmers who are 
justified in installing irrigation systems are likely to need at least 5 


years to repay the loan and they should be able to repay it in 5 to 7 
years. 


Operation of the SW loan program is illustrated by the case of a 
Franklin County farmer who obtained a loan in 1955. This farmer applied 
on November 3, 1954, for a $3,100 loan with which to buy irrigation equip- 
ment. Two ponds were to be constructed with his own funds. 


The farmer stated in his application that he owned a 132-acre 
farm valued at $17,500. (The farm was later appraised by the FHA County 
Committee at $20,000.) He had a truck worth $1,000, a car valued at 
$1,500, $2,300 worth of tractors and tractor equipment, and other prop- 
erty worth about $3,000. Consequently, the total value of assets was 
about $25,300. At the time of filing the application, operating loans 
for the season had been paid. There was still about $1,400 in other 
non-real-estate debt and a Federal land-bank loan of $7,150 on the farm. 
The land-bank loan required an annual payment of $358. Total liabil- 
ities were $8,550, and this left a net worth of nearly $17,000. 


The chief source of income on the farm in 195) was the 9.1 acres 
of tobacco. Total product sales in 1954 were about $9,700 - tobacco 
sales amounted to $6,825, cotton brought in $1,200, and nearly $1,700 
came from small grain. In 1954, 5.0 acres of tobacco were irrigated by 
a custom irrigator. Gross sales from the irrigated land averaged $350 
per acre higher than those from the 4.1 acres not irrigated. Total 
expenditures for 1954 were estimated as about $10,000. They included 
$1,500 for living expenses, $4,500 for operating expenses, and $4,000 
for payment on land-bank loans, and the purchase of or repayment of 
debts incurred to purchase a car, truck, and machinery and equipment. 
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After the application for the loan was made, the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service planned two ponds for this farm. A permit to withdraw 
water from a stream and pump it into one of the ponds was issued by the 
North Carolina Department of Conservation and Development on Febru- 
ary 28, 1955. The North Carolina State Board of Health is concerned 
with farm ponds under its malaria-control program, and, on March 16, 
1955, it issued a permit to impound water. The Soil Conservation System 
also provided a sprinkler design sheet which showed how the sprinkler 
system should be set up for fields to be irrigated. 


The loan application was next reviewed by the FHA County Commit- 
tee. This is a group which advises the County Supervisor on loans, and 
at least two members of each county committee must be farmers. On 
March 25, 1955, the county committee approved the loan. The delay from 
November 3, 1954, when application was made, to committee approval was 
caused by the time required to obtain the various permits and plans for 
the farm ponds. 


On April 5, 1955, the lox: is approved by the North Carolina 
State FHA office and alloc ted as an insured lcan to a bank in Charlotte, 
N. C. This lender providec the funus at the rate of 3.5 percent, with 
principal and interest payments guaranteed by FHA, and all servicing and 
collection done by FHA. In addition to the interest, there is an insur- 
ance charge of 1 percent annually on the outstanding loan balance. 


The loan is secured by a second deed of trust on the farm and a 
first chattel mortgage on the equipment purchased. Repayment terms call 
for 6 annual payments of $508.97, beginning January 1, 1956, with the 
balance payable January 1, 1902. The loan may be repaid more rapidly if 
the borrower wishes to do so. 


The loan was closed on May 12, 1955, and the proceeds of $3,100 
were deposited in a bank account held jointly by the farmer and the 
Farmers Home Administration. Disbursements from this account included 
$3,014 for irrigation equipment and $00 for attorney's fees in connec- 
tion with title search and similar items; the balance of $26 was dis- 
bursed to the borrower as partial payment for labor and other costs of 
constructing the ponds. The irrigation system purchased has a 20-horse- 
power motor, is rated at 314 gallons per minute, and has enough 
sprinkler equipment to irrigate 1.75 acres at a setting. 


Although Franklin County had more rainfall in 1955 than in the 
previous year, irrigation was still profitable in 1955 for this borrower. 
In 1955, 9.1 acres of tobacco were irrigated and the average yield was 
2,340 pounds per acre. The farmer estimates that this is about 700 
pounds per acre above the yield of nonirrigated tobacco on comparable 
nearby farms. He believes, also, that irrigation improved leaf quality 
and consequently the price per pound. 
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Description of the Soil and Water Loan Program 


The new soil and water conservation loan program was begun 
September 1954. Under it, the Farmers Home Administration is authorized 
to make both direct and insured loans in all States, t ories, and 
possessions. The loens are mde only to farmers who are unable to 
e 


| 
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finance needed soil and water conservation measures from their own funds 
and who cannot obtain elsewhere adequate credit on reasonable terms 

suited to their needs. The SW program replaced the old water faciliti 
loan program which was in effect in 17 Western States from 1937 to 195 


cto 


Purposes for Which SW Loans Are Made 


Soil and water conservation loans can be made, not on 
development, conservation, and use - as under the water f 

program - but for a variety of improvements that are dire 5 
soil conservation, forestation, drainage, and similar measures. 


Farmers may not borrow under the SW program for such costs or out- 
lays as are usually considered annual operating expenses. But if 

are interested in irrigation, for example, and cannot obtain needed 
credit elsewhere, they may borrow to cover the cash costs of ditches, 
canals, ponds, tanks, pumps, sprinklers, other irrigation equipment, well 
drilling, and land leveling. 


Loans may also be obtained for such soil conservation measures as 
terraces, waterways and erosion-control structures, sodding, subsoiling, 
brush removal, pasture improvement, and basic applications of lime and 
fertilizer. Drainage, tree planting, and fencing are also included. 

The soil and water conservation practices and improvements to be 

financed are required to follow the recommendations of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service and the Extension Service. However, a formal SCS conserva- 
tion plan for the applicant's farm is not required. 


Eligibility for Loans 


Eligibility for SW loans is determined by the FHA county committee. 
An applicant for a SW loan must be a citizen of the United States and the 
owner or operator of a farm. This means that both landlords and farm 
operators are eligible for loans. The applicant must show the county com- 
mittee that he cannot obtain the credit he needs on reasonable terms from 
other sources such as local banks, the Federal land bank, or Production 
Credit Association. Then the applicant must show that there are reason- 
able prospects of carrying on successful farming operations and repaying 
the loan. Finally, it must be shown that the farm operator, whether 
owner or tenant, is engaged primarily in farming. 


Farm organizations engaged primarily in extending to their members 
services directly related to soil conservation, water development, and 
drainage of farmland are also eligible. FExamples of such farmers! organi 
zations are soil conservation districts, irrigation and drainage distr 


and grazing associations. 
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Sources of SW Loan Funds 


Funds for SW loans come from two sources. For those mde 
directly by the Farmers Home Administration to the borrower, the funds 
come from appropriations. Direct loans are made only when funds are not 
available from other lenders on an insured basis. For the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1955, the amount appropriated for both SW and water facil- 
ities loans was $11.5 million and the same amount was appropriated for 
SW loans for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956. 


The Farmers Home Administration is also authorized to insure $25 
million of loans made by private and cooperative lenders in the current 
fiscal year. As in the case of direct loans, all loan-making, servic- 
ing, and collecting is done by the Farmers Home Administration. The 
Farmers Home Administration transmits payments to the lender as they are 
received. If the borrower defaults on a payment, the Farmers Home 
Administration pays the lender the amount due. When a loan has a 
maturity of more than 10 years, the lender may assign it to the Govern- 
ment for cash in the llth year. SW loans may be secured by real estate 
or chattel mortgages, or both, but the Government and not the lender is 
the mortgagee. The lender receives a note bearing the Government's 
guarantee. Insured loans may be sold, transferred, or assigned by the 
lender or pledged as collateral. 


Terms of Loans 


SW borrowers pay 4 1/2 percent interest for direct loans. In the 
case of insured loans they also pay 4 1/2 percent, but this charge is 
split 3 1/2 percent goes to the lender as interest whereas the Farmers 
Home Administration collects the other 1 percent as an insurance charge. 
The loan limits are $25,000 for individuals and $250,000 for associa- 
tions. Loans to individuals may not be amortized over a period longer 
than 20 years, and most of them are expected to be scheduled for not 
more than 10 years. Im exceptional instances association loans may run 
up to 40 years. In setting a time limit, repayment is scheduled in the 
shortest time consistent with the borrower's ability to repay. In no 
instance may the length of the repayment period be longer than the use- 
ful life of the improvement to be financed or the security, whichever is 


less. 


Loan Operations Through June 30, 1955 


Water Facilities Program Terminated 


The water facilities loan program had been in effect in the 
Western States from August 1937 to September 1954, when it was terminated 


and replaced by the SW program. Under the water facilities prorram, all 


loans were made directly by the Farmers Home Administration; the maximum 
to an individual or an association was $100,000; and eligible purposes 
were limited to development of water facilities such as 
farmstead water. 


irrigation and 
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In the 17 years it operated, loans to nearly 16,000 farmers for 
about $30 million were made under the water facilities program. In 
addition, more than $7 million was loaned to 260 associations, and 
these association loans benefited 11,500 farm families. The pragran 
was still active in 1954. From July 1 to September 16 of that year, 


cna 


the Farmers Home Administration made $2,100,000 of individual ‘water 


facilities loans and $500,000 of association loans. On June 30, 1955, 


there were outstanding about 5,600 individual water facilities loans 
amounting to $14,700,000, and $5,800,000 in association loans. 


Insured Loans 


Since the SW program was started in September 1954, the Farmers 
Home Administration has emphasized the use of insured loans. This was 4 
policy decision intended to finance the program so far as possible with- 
out the use of appropriated funds and to interest nongovernmental 
lenders in these types of loans. 


By June 30, 1955, insured loans to individuals had been made in 


46 States and in Hawaii. The total number was 2,916; the amount ad- 
vanced was $15,171,000; and the average size was about $5,200. Some- 
what more loans were made in the Southern States than in other areas - 


the South Atlantic, East South Central, and West South Central States 
accounted for 1,749. The largest number of loans, 295, was made in 
Texas, and Arkansas had almost as many. Relatively few were mde in 
the New England States. The average size showed considerable variation 
between States; Arizona with an average loan of $10,900 had the largest 
average for any State, except Massachusetts, where only one loan was 
made . 


Some insured loans were also made to farmers' organizations that 
are concerned with soil and water conservation and development. Only 14 
of these were made. They totaled $298,000, and were made only in 
Arkansas, Idaho, Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Nevada, and Washington. 


Tne insured-loan program has been generally accepted by lenders, 
and the Farmers Home Administration as a rule has financed the program 
for individuals without making many direct loans. The sole quetysee to 
thi s is Puerto Rico. No lenders were interested in making insured: loans 

n Puerto Rico, and only direct loans could be made there. 


Of the approximately $15.5 million of insured soil and water con- 


servation loans, banks loaned about $12.1 million, or 78 percent. Banks 
were by far the most active participants in the program, with loans in 
most States in which insured loans were made. Insurance companies 
accounted for $2.8 million, or 18 percent of the total. About $300,000 
was loaned by production credit associations and $250,000 came from 
various retirement and pension funds (table 1). 
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Table 1.- Insured soil and water conservation loans to individuals and 
associations: Amounts loaned by principal types of lenders, by 
regions, year ended June 30, 1955 


Amounts loaned by principal types of lenders 


| 
Region | Total | | tion | ~ | ment It. 
| Banks | credit | | ana 
| lassocia-| Ipension 
tions | | funds | 
| 
| 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Idollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
New England------- 28 8 20 
Middle Atlantic---| 152 131 0 17 0 4 
East North Centrall 267 21 106 25 
West North Centrall 2,235 1,736 9 490 re) 0 
South Atlantic----| 2,851 2,473 69 280 fe) 29 
East South Centrall 1,102 992 99 11 0 0 
West South Central! 5,317 5,099 62 148 0 8 
Mounta in---------- | 2,564 1,117 47 1,174 226 0 
Pacif ic----------- | 768 257 0 511 0 0 
United States---1 15,444 12,080 307 2,757 251 ho 
| 
Possessions 1/----| 25 25 0 0 
Total----------- 115,469 12,105 307 2,757 251 he) 


1/ Hawaii only. 


Farmers Home Administration. 


Direct Soil and Water Loans 


The bulk of the SW loans to individuals have been insured loans. 
Only 207 direct individual loans, mainly in Puerto Rico, were made in 
the year ending June 30, 1955, and the amount loaned was $437,000. Six- 
teen direct SW loans were also made to farmers' associations in the 


total amount of $970,000. ‘These were fairly large loans in the Mountain 
and Pacific States. 


Loans Outstanding June 30, 1955 


On June 30, 1955, the Farmers Home Administration had outstanding 
about 3,100 direct and insured individual SW loans. The principal 
amounted to $15.3 million, and the average was $5,100 for continental 
United States - $4,900 if possessions are included. Twenty-nine farmers 


ce 
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associations had SW loans outstanding on the same date; the principal 
amounted to $1.3 million (tables 2 and 3). 


Table 2.- Water facilities and soil and water conservation loans to 
associations: Number and amount outstanding, by States, 
June 30, 1955 


Soil and water 


ater facilities loans conservation loans 1/ 


| 
| 
| Principal | 
| 


| 
State 
jAssociations | standing Associations standing 
! 
| 1,000 1,000 
| Number dollars Number dollars 
Kansas-------------- | 2 35 
Arkansas------------ | 2 3 
Montana------------- | 15 377 2 365 
Idaho--------------- | 30 511 5 83 
Wyoming------------- 1 7 166 3 88 
Colorado------------ | 34 705 4 133 
New Mexico----------| 13 302 0 0 
Arizona------------- 1 9 234 1 10 
Utah---------------- | ho 933 3 284 
Nevada-------------- | 8 325 2 100 
Washington---------- | €0 1,558 4 122 
Oregon-------------- | 15 420 3 81 
California----------| 5 220 
| 
United States----- | eho 5,788 29 1,269 


1/ Includes both direct and insured loans. 


Farmers Home Administration. 


On June 30, 1955, there were 5,600 individual borrowers with 
water facilities loans outstanding. The average balance per borrower 
was $2,600, and the total outstanding was $14.7 million. On the same 
date, there were 240 associations with water facilities loans outstand- 
ing in total amount of $5.8 million. Except for two Kansas associations, 
all of these were in the Mountain and Pacific States. 


Purposes of Loans 


Most of the water facilities and SW loans to individuals are made 
for the development of irrigation. Data are available on the purposes 
of about $15.6 million of the $17.7 million of water facilities and SW 
loans made in the year ending June 30, 1955. About 83 percent of this 
$15.6 million was to be used for irrigation, and the borrowers expected 
to irrigate about 217,000 acres. Irrigation loans, therefore, averaged 
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Table 3,- Weter facilities end soil and water conservetion loens to indivicuals: Number of borrowers and amount outstending, € 
by Stetes, June 30, 1955 
, Water facilities loans ph Soil and water conservation loens 1/ ( 
State and division . Principal outstending Principal outstanding 
Total Average 2, Total Average 2/ 
33 
2,000 dollars ollers : Number 1,000 dollers Dollars 
ene --- 28 5,500 
1,900 33 17 57 
17 76 4,500 
ais — 33 11 19 1,70 1 
1,900 15 152 3,400 
: --- 38 11 48 | 
tt 20 67 3,300 ( 
--- --- : 31 87 2,800 ] 
--- 181 
--- 26 1,600 7] 
--- 12 3, 300 
— 5 12 2,00 
--- 3h lol 3,000 
121 333 2,500 
200 15 1,400 
262 7 22 3,100 1 
1,231 112 78 6,000 
736 136 1405 
23177 _ 23219 5,200 
--- --- 33 2 9 00 
west Virginia---- : 4 » 
lorth Caroline : --- --- --- : 173 a 
th Carolina- : : 16? 
Sseorrcia --- --- --- l ( 
Flori : --- --- --- 403 244 6,100 
South At lantic------------- 8 --- --- --- Lg 3X 
Kentucky--------- --- --- --- 38 33 2,400 
--- --- --- 33 3h 97 2,600 
--- --- --- 33 43 179 4,200 
Mississippi---------- --- --- --- 33 149 778 5.200 = 
East South Central--- --- --- --- $3 21,0 1,087 
3 2 800 33 285 1,263 4,00 
--- --- --- 83 5h 289 5,400 
51 1,305 2,000 $3 20 1,351 6,000 
Texas---------------------- 728 1,340 1, 300 $3 297 2,233 7,500 
1,900 33 1,0 5,136 6,100 
419 969 2,300 $8 26 102 3,900 
492 907 2,00C 53 298 5,100 
230 374 1,600 : 17 79 4,700 
289 3,)00 8 2h0 4,100 
New Mexi co------------------- : 2h 3,300 $3 137 +400 
9299 OC 51 556 10,900 
25 2 5 20C : 38 09 2,900 
2,600 9 5,00 
6,269 2, 00 23309 5,900 
1,26) 2,100 33 4,500 
2 2,100 3 4l 2,700 
1, 396 3, 99 
PAL 33 106 LOO 
4,709 2, 28 2,908 9 10 
--- --- 33 1 25,000 
--- --- : 19 Oh; 2,000 
1 1 1,000 
2,000 3,106 5,311 hy 9OC 
“T7 Includes both direct and insure? loans. 
2/ Computed from unrounded deta and rounied t O's after computation, 
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about $60 per acre of land to be irrigated, but the total cost per acre 
would be higher because loans usually would not cover the full cost 
(table 4). 


Formerly, irrigation was important only in arid and semiarid 
States where the annual rainfall was insufficient to produce a crop. In 
recent years, however, farmers in Eastern States have become interested 
in supplemental irrigation, which is usually done by sprinklers without 
the field preparation that is needed when irrigation water is applied by 
flooding or by furrows and ditches. Even though total annual rainfall 
in the Eastern States is higher than in the West, short periods of 
drought in summer can seriously reduce the yield and quality of crops. 
A relatively small amount of sprinkler irrigation at these times can 
bring about a significant increase in production. 


The second most important purpose reported was soil conservation. 
Nine percent of the $15.6 million was for this purpose. A third purpose 
was the development of farmstead water for household, livestock, garden, 
and similar uses, which accounted for 6 percent of the amount loaned and 
reported by purpose. Finally, 2 percent of the money loaned was to be 
used for drainage. About 13,000 acres were to be drained, and the amount 
borrowed per acre drained was $26. In addition to the acreage to be 
irrigated or drained, about 29,000 acres of pasture were to be improved 
through the use of SW loans to individuals in the year ending June 30, 
19556 


Evaluation and Conclusions 


Much of the demand for extension of the Water Facilities Act to 
the entire country resulted from the rapid growth in irrigation in the 
31 eastern “humid” States. In the arid and semiarid areas of the 17 
Western States, irrigation has long been recognized as necessary for crop 
production. But in the Eastern States, the value of supplemental irriga- 
tion has been widely recognized only in fairly recent years. In 1940, 
only 16,500 farms in the 31 Eastern States reported irrigation, and land 
irrigated the previous year totaled 739,000 acres. There were 23,600 
farms with irrigation in these States in 1950, and 1,517,000 acres were 
irrigated the previous year. The 1954 Census reports are not yet com- 
plete, but in 26 of the 31 Eastern States the number of irrigated farms 
in 1954 was 104 percent higher than in 1950 and acres irrigated had in- 
creased 95 percent since 1949, 


As farmers in the 31 Eastern States became interested in irriga- 
tion, they faced much the same problems-in financing irrigation install- 
ations as had farmers in the 17 Western States. The conventional sources 
of credit were generally adequate to serve the needs. of farmers who 
needed credit for periods of 1 or 2 years. But farmers who needed credit 
for periods of, say, 5 or more years were likely to run into difficulties. 
As the Under Secretary of Agriculture has said in this connection, "There 
presently is a gap in available credit facilities both as to purpose and 
length of term of loans to effectively meet the needs of many farmers in 
this field." This gap in the intermediate credit field may be due to 
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several causes. One is that local credit sources, such as banks and 
dealers, may not have sufficient resources to permit the grantin 
credit for periods longer than 1 or 2 years. A second, and perhaps 
more important reason, is that, in many instances, local lenders have 
had little or no experience with conservation and irrigation loans and 
may be uncertain as to the soundness of the purposes of such loans or as 
to the procedure for servicing them. Consequently, they may tend to 
discourage prospective borrowers, to insist on relatively short maturi- 
ties, or to ask for relatively high security. 


A. 


0a 
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Under the SW loan program, an effort was made to have the program 
financed through insured loans from nongovernmental lenders, such as 
banks and insurance companies. The major reason for this was that 
insured loans do not require an outlay of Government money, although 4 
contingent liability is assumed by the Federal Government. This attempt 
to finance the program largely with insured loans was successful, as 
about 92 percent of the total amount of SW loans made in the year end 
June 30, 1955, was in the form of insured loans. Direct loans have been 
used only in areas where lenders did not want to place insured loans. 


There are several possible reasons for lender participation i 
the insured loan program. The major reasons appear to be that: (1) The 
loans are safe with payment of interest and principal suaranteed; and 
(2) the interest rate of 3.5 percent compares favorably with yields on 
alternative investments, and this rate has been, practically speaking, a 
net return because all expense of making, servicing, and 
loans is borne by the Farmers Home Administration. In ad 
loans are not subject to the usual security and mturity 1 
real estate loans that apply to national banks. 


The insured SW loans have an advantage, in addition to the fact 
that they do not require a direct outlay of Government funds. As the 
program progresses and success in making, servicing, and collecting 
these loans is demonstrated, it is hoped that conventional sources of 
credit will become interested in making these loans without Government 
suarantee. The most pressing need at present is for adequate local 
sources of intermediate-term credit. ‘So far, the smaller local banks, 
whose officers are in direct contact with farmers, have shown little 
interest in insured SW loans. The bulk of the money has come from the 
larrer iehveniidnae banks, insurance companies, and other nonlocal 
sources. 


The SW provsram itself appears to be well adapted to farmers!’ 


needs. Interest rates on SW loans are reasonable, and many borrowers 
probably would be willing to pay private lenders more if they could ob 
tain the length or term they need. Complete data on the security 

required tor the loans are not yet available, but the practice appears 


to be to take a chattel mortgage on all equipment purchased, a junior 
mortage on all farm real estate, and additional security if these are 
not considered sufficient. First mortgages on real estate would not 


org 


narily be taken because a farmer able to give a first mort zasce could 


probably borrow on reasonable terms elsewhere. oW loans, conse quently, 
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appear to be fairly well-secured, although possibly not as well-secured 
as loans from conventional sources would be if they were available. 


In making SW loans, the county FHA supervisors and county com- 
mittees are expected to insure soundness by a thorough review of the 
purposes of the loan and of its probable effect on the borrower's 
income. The farmer is asked to obtain needed technical advice before 
the loan is made. Loans are made only for purposes approved for that 
area by the Soil Conservation Service and the Extension Service. 


In a broader sense, two questions might be asked: (1) What is 
the extent of the need for credit of the type represented by SW loans? 
(2) Is the SW program large enough to do the job? No attempt is made 
here to answer these questions. They would require major research 
projects in themselves. There is no doubt, however, that farmers are 
doing more soil and water conservation and development, and that they 
would like more credit with which to finance such work than they are 
able to get from conventional sources on terms they consider adequate 
and reasonable. The soil and water conservation loan program was 
authorized as an answer to these demands. The program at present 
appears to be small. Whether in future years this program will be con- 
tinued, or enlarged or curtailed, depends chiefly on the demand from 


farmers for this type of credit and the extent to which it is supplied 
by nongovernmental sources. 


Increased financial responsibility required of motorists.- 
Legislatures in 7 States have increased the financial responsibility re- 
quirements which apply in order for motorists to retain their driving 
licenses following involvement in serious traffic accidents. The 
customary 5/10/1 limits were moved up to 10/20/5 in Delaware, Illinois, 
Maine, Michigan, and New Hampshire. In Virginia, the limits were 
increased to 10/20/1, and, in North Carolina to 5/10/5. The first two 
numbers in each case apply to bodily injury, and the third, to property 
damage. For example, 10/20/5 means that $10,000 of insurance avplies 
when one person is injured, $20,000 when more than one person is injured, 
and $5,000 for property damage resulting from a traffic accident. The 
effective dates for the new laws were: July 1955, 


in Delaware, North 


Carolina, and Virginia; August 1955, in Maine; October 195 
and New Hampshire; and January 1956, in Illinois. 
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The Prairie Farm Assistance Act was enacted to provide assistance 
to farmers whose crops have failed. Although it has features of crop 
insurance, it is more a type of assistance - as the name implies. Pay- 
ments to farmers under the act are not large enough to insure against 
all losses or to cover all operating or living expenses in the event of 
a crop failure. They are intended only to assist in dealing with a 
relief problem which the provinces and the municipalities could not 
handle alone, and to enable farmers to put in a crop the following year. 


The Program began in 1939 and, up to September 1955 $178.9 mil 


Lion had been paid to farmers under the act. Annual payments ranged 


from a low of $1.6 million in 1951 to a high of $32.7 million in 1954. 

As a sufficiently large area did not suffer a crop failure in 1942, no 

payments were made in that year. To help finance the program, a uniform 

levy of 1 percent is made on all sales of grain. Collections from 1939 
S 

to August 1955 amounted to $88.8 million. Since its inception, a total 


of more than 800,000 awards have been paid under the act. 


The provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act apply to the 
Prairie Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, and to the 
Peace River Block in northeastern British Columbia. The agriculturally 
settled area of the prairie provinces forms a part or the physiographic 
unit known as the Interior Continental Plain or Great Plains region. 

The region to which the act applies can be divided into two general 
areas: (1) The open, treeless plains or prairie area; and (2) the park 
area, originally characterized by varying degrees of tree cover - from 
isolated groves to solid forest. Although the difference in average 
annual precipitation between the two areas is small, higher temperatures 
and warm dry winds in the prairie area make moisture a more limiting 
factor in crop production than in the park area. Agriculture in the 
prairie area consists mainly of wheat production and some ranching. In 
the park area, grass and coarse grains also grow well with the result 
that a grain-livestock type of farming prevails. Crop yields in the 
prairie area are generally lower and much more variable than in the park 
area. 


Agriculture in the prairie provinces and particularly in the 


prairie area is characterized by variable crop yields. It is similar in 
this respect to that oi the neighboring States of North Dakota and 
Montana. This variability is due chiefly to drought, although insects, 
rust, hail, frost, and unfavorable harvesting conditions also have taken 


their toll. 
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How the Prairie Farm Assistance Act Operates 


Eligibility for Payment 


The average yield of wheat in a townshipl/ or block2/ is the 
basis on which payments are made. If the average yield in a township 
8 bushels per acre or less, then all farmers within that area receive 
payments, irrespective of their individual yields. The smallest iso- 
lated block eligible for payment is one-half of a township (18 section 
A rectangular block as small as 6 sections within an ineligible townsh 
is eligible for payment if it lies along the boundary of an eligible 
township and has a yield of % bushels per acre or less. On the other 
hand, a rectangular block as small as 6 sections, within an eligible 
township, is ineligible for payment, if it lies along the boundary of 
an ineligible township and if it has an average yield of more than 10 
bushels per acre. Thus, in many instances, it is the average yield of 
wheat in 6-section blocks that determines eligibility for payment. 


Categories of Payments 


There are at present two categories of payments. 


le. If the average yield of wheat in the township or block is 
more than 4 and not more than & bushels per acre, the payment is $1.50 
per acre on half the total cultivated land3/ of the farmer. 


2. If the average yield of wheat is not more than 4 bushels per 
acre, the payment is $2.50 per acre on half the total cultivated land of 
the farmer. In the O- to 4-bushel category the minimum payment is $200, 
but a farm must have at least 25 acres under cultivation or in the de- 
velopment stage in order to qualify for this minimum payment. 


Restrictions on Payments 


The maximum payment to farmers in the O- to 4-bushel category is 
$500; and to farmers in the 4- to &-bushel category, it is $300. Thus, 
the maximum payment is reached when the cultivated acreage amounts to 
400 acres. Certain lands, such as experimental farms, market gardens, 
farms used for ranching, and farms declared submarginal and ordered 
evacuated under provisions of provincial statutes, are excluded under 
the act. Payments are made only to farmers or to those whose primary 
occupation is farming. When no wheat is grown in a township, the yield 
of rye, Oats, or barley, whichever predominates, is used as the basis 


is 
for determining, the eligibility of the township. 
LJ A township is an area 6 miles square. It consists o: 36 sections 
each containing O40 acres. 
e/ A "block" in this article refers to an area oi 6 or mere sections. 
“Cultivated land” is defined in the act as "land that in the year 
of award was seeded to crop or in summeriallow and includes land seeded 
to grass in any year the productivity tnereof was maintained in the 
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Payments under the act are exemot from the operation of any law 
relating to bankruptcy, insolvency, garnishment, or attachment, and they 
are not assignable either at law or in equity. Farmers are thus assured 
of minimum amounts of money to meet their most pressing expenses in a 
year of crop failure. 


How the Program is Financed 


Farmers contribute to the program 1 percent of their sales of 
wheat, oats, barley, and rye. All farmers are included in the program. 
This money is placed in the Prairie Farm Emergency Fund, and is used t 
pay those farmers who experience crop failure. Additional funds re- 
quired for payments are advanced from the Federal Treasury. The act 
provides that these advances shall be repayable out of the fund, with- 
out interest. Money with which to pay all administrative expenses 
incurred under the act is provided by the Federal Government. These ex- 
penses average less than $2 per farm annually. 


Some Economic Considerations of the Progr 


Some aspects of the program are of general interest. Among these 
are: Incidence of costs and benefits, effect on income stability, effect 


on use of resources, and effects of eligibility requirements. 


Incidence of Costs and Benefits 


Up to September 1955, payments to farmers amounted to $178.9 mil- 
lion. Receipts from the 1 percent levy on sales of grain up to August 
1955 amounted to $085.5 million, or a levy-payment ratio of 50 percent. 
However, payments in 1954-55 were the highest of any year of the program. 
Also, in August much of the crop had not yet been marketed, and, there- 
fore, the levy had not yet been collected. A better basis for calculat- 
ing the levy-payment ratio would be to exclude the 1954-55 crop-year. 
This puts the levy-payment ratio at 57 vercent. Dur 
farmers themselves contributed, under the l-percent levy, more than halr 
the payments received by them. In addition, they contributed their 


ALOU 
share of the funds provided from the Central Treasury. 


ing this period, 


ratlo. 
Up to August 1955, Manitoba farmers had contributed $13.60 million to the 
fund and had received $9.0 million in payments - a levy-payment ratio 
151 percent. Saskatchewan contributed $49.7 million and received $126.‘ 
million for a levy-payment ratio of 39 percent; and Alberta contributed 
$25.4 million and received $42.7 million, a levy-payment ratio of 59 
percent. 


a4 


Among farmers, there was wide variation in the levy-payment 
? 


Within provinces and between smaller areas, levy-vayment ratios 
vary even more. Some areas received payments in most years. Others 
have never received payments, and some areas have received payments only 
once or twice. 
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e program were to be developed toward insurance objectives, 
levies or payments according to risks involved would be 


ol 


necessary e 


Income Stability 
The extent to which payments stabilize farmers’ incomes depends 
on several factors. Among these is the general price level. 


Payments 


under the act bear no relation to the level of prices. In the early 


years of operation, when prices were very low, payments were a substan- 
tial aid in assisting farmers to meet their expenses. Since then, 
prices have risen. Consequently, the indemnity payments now meet a 


smaller proportion of farm and living expenses. 


The yield of wheat, and therefore the category and amount of pay- 


ment,also affects the degree of income stability provided by these 
payments. With a yield of 2 bushels per acre, payments to most farmers 
are 40 to 60 percent of their cash farm expenses. With a yield of 6 
bushels per acre, payments range from 20 to 30 percent of such expenses. 


S 
p 
With 2-bushel yield, payments usually range from a third to half of 
normal cash living expenses; but with a 6-bushel yield they amount 

l of expenses. Therefore, payments are not 
e€ enough to compensate the farmer fully for loss of his crop. 
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amount because it is the maximum on which payments are made Such exten- 
sions of cultivation would be likely to occur on e 
better land would have been brought into cultivation first 


Receipt of payments under the act may tend to maintain production 


on very poor land in some areas that are clearly not suited to grain but 
which receive payments in most years. In periods of low prices, the 


payments meet a larser proportion of living and farm expenses. This my 
be a desirable feature from one standpoint as alternative employment 


opportunities for farmers are limited in such periods. In periods of 


high prices, alternative opportunities for enmmloyment are usually be 
and the fact that payments meet a much smaller proportion of expenses 
may allow farming adjustments to be made more freely. Provision has 
been made in the act to exclude some submarginal land from receiving 
payments, but not all such land is excluded. 


The use of resources may be affected in another way. Greater 
stability of farm income induces farmers to maximize income as 2 goal in 


their production plans. When extreme instability exists, the primary 
foal usually becomes one of averting risk and incorporating sar 


evy 
measures. Maintenance of small inefficient herds and flocks, mainte- 


nance of assets in a more liquid form, and substitution of family and 


operator's labor for capital are measures commonly taken to reduce risk; 
but often these measures do not permit maximum income to be realized 
Restriction of loans by potential lenders is also cormcr in areas of 


extreme instability. In providing a creater degree of stability, the 
point of efficiency in these respects; but because of th 
of the payments the improvement is not great. 


> 


Effects of Eligibility Requirements 


The use of township or block yields to determine eligibility for 
payment has both advantages and disadvantages. One advantage is that it 
facilitates administration. Another is that it provides an automatic 
screening process. If payments were made on an individual basis, it 
might be necessary to exclude individuals who had poorer records of 
yields than their neighbors. In the United States, under Federal C-on 


Insurance, eligibility for pnayments is determined on the basis o: indi- 
vidual farms. It has been found necessary, however, to screen applicants. 
Those who involve unusually hich risks are not permitted to participate 
in the prorram. 

n el Lbilit or payme! based On area } lds, a anada, 
there is some automatic screening. An individual who has low yields be 
cause of noor cropping pract ices, rather than because of unfavorable 


weather or other conditions, does not receive payment. His yield may be 
only 4 bushels per acre, but if the township or block average is high no 
one receives a payment. On the other hand, a farmer is not penalized 
Or using good cropping practices which result in yield 


eligibility limit. An unusually competent 
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x 20 bushels, because of superior practices, when the yield for the 
township or block may average only 5 bushels. As the area is eligible, 
all farmers receive payment and there is no penalty against the 
superior farmer for better farming practices. He also receives a pay- 


ment. 


The main disadvantage of the loss-adjustment procedure is that 
there are times when, because of circumstances beyond their control, 
individual farmers have crop failures and yet do not receive payments. 
[Ihe average yield for a township or block may be so high that all rarmers 
in the area are ineligible for paymenis, even though some of them have 
‘rop failures that are due to causes beyond their control. In such 
instances, which are comparatively few, the farmers must depend on their 
municipality for assistance. The more local losses from hail account 
or most of these instances, and hail insurance is usually available on 
a voluntary basis under a different program. The area system of deter- 
mining eligibility operates effectively for the other main crop hazards. 


ry 


In summary, the Pra’ rie Farm Assistance Act Program replaced in 
large measure the undesirable system of direct relief which prevailed 
before it came into existence. Farmers themselves have contributed a 
large proportion of the funds required to carry out the program. 
\lthough the amount of assistance under it is limited, the program has 
provided a measure of security to many farmers who are unable to afford 
‘omplete crop insurance coverage, and to a great extent it has relieved 


the provinces and the municipalities of the heavy burden oi relier in 
years Of crop failure. 


Classifying farm labor for social security.- The Sccial Securit; 
\1dministration has defined farm labor with respect to the old-age and 
rvivor insurance program as follows: 
services periormed On @ iarn mn connec e rals- 
ng and harvesting Ol products and the raising, etc., res , 
) try, dees, Ltur-dearing animais and wild + 
the employer's arm and equipment performed yr most par 
larm;, services periormed in Nandling, processing, 
itural commodities produced in major part by the employer; services 
nh mnection with cotton inning; and domestic service in or abou vcne 
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A PROCEDURE FOR ESTIMATING STATE GENERAL SALES TAXES PAID 


BY THE POPULATION 


a 


General sales taxes are of fairly recent 
atese During the depression year ra 
ments became hard pressed for additional sources 


seneral sales tax was adopted as one of the devi 


oa 


Between 1930 and 1940, 30 State fovernments enac g 
but 9 of them either repealed them or permitted them 


the period. Since 1940, 10 States have either reimp 
levied this type of tax. It is significant that these 


made during the relatively prosperous 1940's 


general sales-tax levies had long been regarded as ar 
obtaining revenue in times of depression. The recent 


sales taxes indicates their wide acceptance 


Farmer groups usually have opposed proposals for a Federal sale 


tax, 1/ but farm leaders in some States have given considerable support 
to State levies of this type. Some writers attribute this support ‘to 
the desire of farmers to obtain some relief from the ever-present 


property tax.2/ 


The increase in the amount of revenue collect 


eral sales taxes has been phenomenal. The Bureau of the Census reports 
that in the fiscal year 1932, about $1.5 million were collected, whereas 
in the fiscal year 1953, more than $2,100 million were obtained from 


in the amount of 


Se 
sales taxes collected is directly related to the number of States that 


have imposed the tax. In 1932, only 2 States imposed sales taxes, but 
20 years later the number had grown to 32.3 


general sales and gross receipts taxes. The rapid ri 


The general applicability of sales taxes and their relative 
importance in the finances of various States have made them a topic of 
wide interest. Many studies have been made of their i 
especially of the proportionate amounts paid by various gro it 
zens. The estimates of the proportion paid by or collected from the 


farm population generally have been speculative. 


The main purvose or this report is to explain a procedure for 
2stimating the amounts of general sales taxes paid to the various Stat 
by the farm population. 


U. 5S. Congress, House Committee on Ways and Means. Hearin 


Revenue Revision of 19) Ue. Se Cong. (Oth, lst sess., ppe L0O9-1100, 
2/ Ha Robert Murray and ohoup , Carl “The Sales Ta in tyr \me ca 
ates, Columbia University Press, New York, 1934, p. 20. 

3/ This includes Indiana, where a gross income tax is levied. In this 
stud * Indiana is excluded but iT iS included in census data. 
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Methodology 


Defining the Tax’ 


Various definitions of a sales tax have been used. For purposes 
of this study, only those taxes that are imposed directly on sales of 
tangible personal property at retail are included .4./ This type of im- 
post is designed to be passed on to the consumer; therefore, only sales 
taxes that are paid by farmers as consumers are considered. Also, 
excise taxes applicable to selected commodities such as gasoline, liquor, 
or cigarettes are omitted from the estimates 


Defining the Population 


For this study, the definition of the farm population is the same 
as that used in the Census of Population for 195C. It includes all 
individuals who consider their residences as farms. Midyear estimates 
of this population were made in order to approximate the annual popula- 
tion per year .5/ 


Sources of Data 


Data on State sales-tax collections can usua ally be found in one or 
more reports of State governments, taxpayers’ associations, and the 
Bureau of the Census. Some reports show rather detailed data while 
others list only totals. The basic problem of estimating the taxes paid 
by farm people was to devise a method for determining the farmer's pro- 
portion of these sales-tax collections in each State and in the country 
as a whole. The following procedure was used in preparing the estimates. 


Estimates for States Having County Data 


“County Method".- Collections in the most rural third of the coun- 


L 


/ 
ties6/ in each State were divided by the total ete esi ta s of July 1) 


4/ Services are renerally excluded. 


5/ The Agricultural Marketing Service estimates the farm population of 
each State as of April 1. To obtain a midyear estimate, one-fourth of 
the change in rural population during the year was assumed to occur from 
April 1 to July 1. Estimates of the total population in each State on 
July 1 are made by the Bureau of the Census. Estimates of county popula- 
tion for censal years are available from the Bureau of the Census but 
estimates “or intercensal years must be computed. To do this, it was 
assumed that the annual change in the total population in the most rural 
third of the counties was similar to the annual change in the farm popu- 


lation in the entire State. For example, if a fourth of the change in 
the farm population between the 10-year censal periods occurred in one 
year, it was assumed that a fourth of the change in population in the 
most rural third of the counties between censal years occurred in the 
same year. 

6/ The 


ese counties had the largest proportion of rural farm population 
to total population as shown in 1950 Census data. 
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of these counties to obtain per capita collections. These in turn were 
multiplied by the farm population (as of July 1) in the State to obtain 
estimated taxes paid by the State's farm population. 


This method involves the assumption that the per capita money 
income of the population in the selected counties is about the same as 
that for the entire farm population in the State. A further assumption 
is made that the farm and nonfarm populations spend an equal proportion 
of their money income in the counties in which they reside and an equal 
proportion on taxable goods. 


To test the validity of these premises, estimates were prepared 
for the year 1949. This particular year was selected because the Census 
of Population for 1950 provided estimates of the distribution by size 
of net money income for the rural farm and the total population in each 
State. The median income of all families and unrelated individuals for 
each of these groups was shown. Also, the median income of all families 
and unrelated individuals in each county was Listed, but for county data 
there was no separation of the farm and nonfarm groups. 


In 19h9, sales-tax data were available by counties for 21 of the 
27 sales-tax States. A review of census of population data indicates 
that the median money income of families and unrelated individuals in 
the selected counties in each of the 21 States was approximately the 
same as that for the rural farm population of the State. 


It still was not known whether the per capita tax collections in 
the selected counties would be the same as the per capita taxes paid by 
the farm population. However, if people spend most of their income in 
the county in which they reside and if sales-tax payments vary in pro- 
portion to income, then per capita tax collections in the State mlti- 
plied by the ratio of the per capita income of farmers to the per capita 


income of the total population should give results similar to those 
obtained from county data. 


"Income" (alternate) Method.- To test these premises, a ratio of 
per capita farm income to per capita total income in each State was de- 
rived for the year 1949.7/ The per capita retail sales-tax collections 
for each State were multiplied by this ratio to determine the assumed 
per capita tax collected from the farm population in each State. This 
amount was then multiplied by the farm population (as of July 1) to ob- 
tain the total tax. Thus alternate estimates were obtained for each of 
the States having county data. 


Comparison of Results of the Two Methods.- For 11 of 21 States in 
1949, per capita tax collections as estimated from county data (county 
method) were within 5 percent of those estimated from the State per 


7/ The 1950 United States Census of Population, Vol. II, provided 
income statistics by States for the year 1949. The method used to de- 
rive these ratios is described on pp. 34-36. 
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capita collections after adjustment for income differences between the 
farm and the total population (income method). Greater differences were 
found in some other States. The maximum difference found was 28 percent. 
Per capita tax collections for the farm population, as derived from all 
the county data (493 counties in 21 States), however, were only 6.5 per- 
cent greater than per capita collections estimated by State income ratios. 
If per capita collections in the States had not been adjusted to show 
income differences for the farm and nonfarm populations, per capita col- 


lections would have been 60 percent greater than those indicated by county 
data. 


It was concluded, therefore, that the estimates derived by using 
per capita tax collections in the rural counties could reasonably reflect 
taxes collected from the farm population. This method was used for most 
States. 


Deriving Estimates for States Not Having County Data 


A major problem encountered in using county data was that in some 
States (6 of 27 in 1949), no data were available on sales-tax collections 
by counties. A substitute procedure, therefore, had to be developed for 
these States. As per capita tax collections in the various States, when 
adjusted to reflect differences between farm and total income in each 
State for 1949 (income method), gave about the same estimates as those 
based on county data, the income method was used to derive the initial 
estimates for these 6 States. 


These estimates, however, were further adjusted. For example, in 
1949, two estimates were available for each of 21 States having county 
data. The totals for these two estimates differed. The total derived 
by the "county method" was 6.5 percent higher than the total derived by 
the “income method." It was assumed, therefore, that the results in each 


of the 6 States for which the income method only could be used should be 
raised by 6.5 percent. 


A similar procedure was repeated for the other years - with a dif- 
ferent percentage obtained for each year. This percentage was applied to 
each State estimate derived by the income method. 


Estimated Sales Taxes Paid by Farmers 


In table 1 are shown the total retail sales taxes collected by 
State governments and the amounts estimated to have been collected from 
the farm population in the United States from 1932 through 1953. In 1932, 
when only 2 States levied retail sales taxes, it is estimated that 
farmers paid about $0.4 million. In 1953, retail sales taxes were levied 


by 31 States, and it is estimated that farmers paid $206.7 million in 
such taxes. 


During this 22-year period, the proportion of the total collections 
obtained from farmers fluctuated. These fluctuations reflect the 


22 


Table 1.- Estimated State retail sales taxes collected from farm 
population and total population in United States, 1932-53 
Collections IRatio of collections 
Calendar | lorom farm population 
year | From farm , | From total lig total population 

population +; population 

1 Million dollars Million dollars Percent 

1932 | Te3 5 48 
1933----- 5.8 81.1 TiS 
1934----- | 179.4 9.87 
34.0 295-9 11.49 

1936----- | 41.0 356.2 11.51 
1937----- 396.3 11.13 
1938----- 8 392.4 11.42 
1939----- 47 23 424 .0 11.16 
1940----- | 51.7 481.1 10.75 

| 
1941----- 4 56.4 548.9 10.28 
1942----- | 56.5 57503 9.82 
1943-----| 59-5 610.7 9.74 
1944----- | 6643 666.5 9.95 
1945----- | 78.4 761.1 10.30 

1946----- | 103.4 985.5 10.49 
1947 132.5 1,237 of 10.71 
1948-----| 151.5 1,409.2 10.75 
1949-----| 157-4 1,483.9 10.61 
1950----- | 167.0 1,678.2 9.95 

1951----- | 192.6 1,917.8 10.04 
1952----- | 207 4 2,116.0 9.80 
1953----- 206.7 2,248.9 9.19 


1/ Estimates derived by assuming per capita tax collections in the 
most rural third of the counties in each State are representative of the 
per capita collections from the total farm population in the State. 


influence of several factors. One is the number of States that collect 
the tax. Another is the proportion of the total population Living on 
farms in each seles-tax State. A third is the proportion of total income 
in each State that is received by the farm population. Other factors, 
such as the saving habits of the farm population and exemptions specified 
in the sales-tax statutes, also cause the ratio to vary from year to year. 
In any particular year, one or more of these factors may be dominant. 


From 1932, when only 2 States had sales taxes, to 1935 when 23 
States levied such taxes, the proportion of total retail sales taxes paid 
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by the farm population increased from 5.48 to 11.49 percent. This in- 
crease was due partly to the predominance of rural people in the added 
sales-tax States. 


The number of States collecting sales taxes remained fairly con- 
stant from 1935 to 1947. Fluctuations during this period in the 
proportion of sales taxes collected from farmers resulted primarily from 
two forces. One was the decline in population in the sales-tax States, 
which tended to reduce the proportion. The other was the rise in per 
capita farm incomes relative to the total, which tended to increase the 
proportion. From 1935 to 1943, the proportion of the total population 
living on farms was reduced by 15 percent. The farmer's share of sales- 
tax collections was also reduced about 15 percent. Evidently, the ratio 
of farm to nonfarm per capita expenditure remained fairly constant. 


From 1943 to 1947, the proportion of the total population living 
on farms in these States decreased about 6 percent. The farmer's share 
of sales-tax payments, however, increased about 10 percent. During 
this period, therefore, it appears that per capita expenditures of the 


farm population increased more rapidly than those of the total popula- 
tion. 


The farmers’ share of sales-tax payments decreased from 10.7 per- 
cent in 1947 to 9.2 percent in 1953. During this period, the proportion 
of the total population in sales-tax States that lived on farms decreased 
from 21.3 to 15.6 percent. 


Obtaining the Per Capita Income Ratios 


A problem involved in adjusting per capita tax collections to re- 
flect income differences in each State was that income data were not 
readily available. It was necessary, therefore, to derive income 
estimates from available data. 


The 1950 Census of Population obtained from a 20-percent sample 

of all persons 14 years old and over for 1949 the amount of money wages 
or salary received, the amount of net income received from self-employ- 
ment, and the amount of other money income received .8/ These data were 
summarized by the Bureau of the Census. They show by States the number 
of families and unrelated individuals in various income classes for both 
the total and the rural farm populations. Per capita income figures were 
not shown for either the farm or the total population. 


To obtain per capita income estimates in each State from avail- 
able census data, the number of families and unrelated individuals in 
each income class in each State was multiplied by the midpoint of the 
income class (for example, $750 was used to represent the income class 


&/ U. S. Census of Population for 1950, Vol. II, Part 1, p. 63. 
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$500-$999) to obtain the total income for that class.9/ The estimated 
incomes for all classes were added and divided by the total population 
to obtain the per capita income of all the population. The same pro- 
cedure was repeated for the rural farm population. 


The per capita income of the rural farm population so derived was 
then divided by the per capita income of the total population to obtain 
the ratio of per capita farm income to the per capita income of the total 
population. It was assumed that the ratio so obtained would indicate 
the relationship between the farm population and the total population, 
as the per capita income of the rural farm population is probably about 
the same as the per capita income of the farm population. This procedure 
was reveated for each State having a sales tax. 


National income relationships were derived in the same way. Re- 
sults of these computations indicate that in 1949, the per capita income 
of the rural farm population was about 57 percent of the per capita 
income of the total population. 


Adjusting the Income Ratios 


Each year the Agricultural Marketing Service estimates the per 
capita net income of the farm population.10/ The value of products pro- 
duced and consumed at home and the value of inventory changes are 
included in these figures. As sales taxes are not paid either on items 
produced and consumed at home or on inventory changes, these items were 
subtracted from Agricultural Marketing Service estimates of the net in- 
come of the farm population. 


A similar procedure was used in adjusting the national income 
figures published by the Department of Commerce.11/ These adjustments 
made it possible to compare the results derived from census data for 1949 
with those derived from Agricultural Marketing Service and Department of 
Commerce data. 


Results derived from the data obtained from the last two agencies 
indicate that in 1949 the per capita income of the farm population was 
only 50 percent of the per capita income of the total population. This 
differs from the 57-percent figure obtained from census data. It was 
decided that the 50-percent figure represented a more reliable estimte 
than that obtained from census data. Each State figure derived from 
census date, therefore, was lowered about 12 percent. For example, census 
data indicated that in Kansas the per capita income of the farm popula- 
tion was 60 vercent as great as the per capita income of the total 


9} The average income in the open-end class was approximated by using 
the Pareto curve. 

10/ Net inccme estimates for the total population are based on Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimates of nonagricultural income with appropriate 
adjustments to improve their comparability with estimates of farm income. 

11/ Total personal income in the United States reported by the Depart- 
mert of Commerce was adjusted to exclude nonmoney items. 
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population. This figure was lowered to 70 percent to put it in line with 
national estimates. 


Income data by States are not snown in Agricultural Marketing 
Service or Department of Commerce reports. But census reports provide 
State estimates for the censal year 1949. It was assumed, therefore, 
that if a benchmark year could be established for each State, changes in 


income in each State since that time would follow the national pattern. 


Estimating Annual Income Ratios for Years Other Than 1949 


To obtain State figures for intercensal years, it was assumed that 
State estimates change by the same percentage as national totals. For 
example, in 1950, national estimates derived from Agricultural Marketing 
Service and Department of Commerce data indicate that the per capita 
income of the farm population was only 45 percent of the per capita in- 
come of the total population. This figure was 50 percent in 1949. It 
was assumed, therefore, that the ratio of the per capita income of the 
farm population to that of the total population in each State in 1950 


was 90 percent of the 1949 figure (45% + 50% = 90%). The 1949 ratio of 70 


percent in Kansas was, therefore, multiplied by 90 percent to obtain the 
1950 ratio of 63. To obtain estimates for other years in each State, a 
similar procedure was followed. 


There is merit in the argument that State ratios may not follow 
the national pattern, but it is hoped that these differences tend to 
cancel out. One would suppose that the degree of reliability of 
estimates by States would decrease each year as the number of years in- 
crease from 1949. Nevertheless, national figures should continue to be 


reliable, and the State data should be adequate to show general trends. 


A doctorate thesis, "Social Security and the Farmers,” by J. J. 


Klos, dated 1953, is on file in the University of Wisconsin Library. 
Part 2 includes a survey of the social insurance coverage of farmers in 
other countries. 
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MEASURES USED IN REDUCING THE EFFECTS OF DROUGHT 
IN THE OKLAHOMA PANHANDLE 1/ 


Marlowe M. Taylor 


Since 1950 the Oklahoma Panhandle, like other areas of the 
southern Great Plains, has suffered from severe drought. In addition, 
cattle prices broke sharply in the spring of 1952, and, because of a 
lack of feed and pasture, many farmers and ranchers were forced to re- 
duce their cattle numbers at depressed prices. Recurring drought is a 
normal feature of this area. Annual precipitation varies widely. In 
the 1940-54 period, it varied from 33 inches in 1941 to about 10 inches 
in 1954. Moreover, severe drought may occur when annual precipitation 
is normal or above. For example, precipitation in 1950 was about 40 
percent above the 1940-54 average, but seasonal distribution was such 
that the 1950 wheat crop was a near failure. 


Yields of wheat and grain sorghums (the principal crops and the 
principal sources of farm income in the area) may serve as general indi- 
cators of the severity of the drought. Except for 1952 (when the 
average yield of wheat per seeded acre in the area was near the 1940-54 
average of about 9 bushels) yields of wheat during the 1950-54 peri 
ranged from 1 to 5 bushels per seeded acre. Indications are that the 
1955 wheat crop was a near failure. In 1950 and 1951, yields of grain 
sorghums were 25 and 35 percent, respectively, above the 1940-54 aver- 
age of 13 bushels per harvested acre. However, the annual yields of 


1/ Based on data for Cimarron and Texas Counties except where other- 
wise noted. 

Late in the summer of 1954, information on farm credit and related 
data were obtained for these counties through interview of selected 
farmers, merchants and dealers, and lenders (banks, the local PCA and 
NFLA, FHA, and the State of Oklahoma) by the Production Economics 
Research Branch, Agricultural Research Service, U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, assisted by the Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station. These 
data were supplemented by statistical information on such items as 
crops and livestock, climate, and soil conservation obtained from the 
Agricultural Marketing Service and the Soil Conservation Service, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture; the Farm Credit Administration; the Weather 
Bureau, U. S. Dept. of the Interior; and other agencies. From these 
data a report "Farm Credit In A Southern Great Plains Drought Area - A 
Study of Cimarron and Texas Counties, Oklahoma, 1950-54" was prepared 
by Marlowe M. Taylor and published by the Production Economics Research 
Branch, Agricultural Research Service, USDA as ARS 43-12. In the summer 
of 1955, under the direction of G. P. Collins and assisted by the Pro 
duction Economics Research Branch, ARS, the Oklahoma Agricultural 
Experiment Station obtained additional and supplemental information on 
farm credit and related subjects through interview with selected 
farmers, merchants and dealers, and lenders, 

This article summarizes some of the more important data from these 
sources, particularly information pertaining to measures used in reduc- 
ing the effects of drought. 
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this crop in 1952, 1953, and 1954 averaged from 28 to 35 percent below 
the 1940-54 average. The 1955 crop is reported to be somewhat below 
average. 


This latest siege of drought has forced most farmers and ranchers 
in the area to make major adjustments in their operations. Emergency 
aid from the Federal Government has been required by many of them. 
Others have been able to continue operations by using financial reserves 
accumulated during the "good years" of the 1940's or by borrowing from 
conventional sources - or both. Relatively few have been able to im- 
prove their financial positions during the current drought, and most of 
them have had substantial declines in net worth. In the last few years 
farmers and ranchers in the area have increasingly emphasized soil and 
moisture conservation measures. The number of farmers and ranchers in 
the area who cooperate with the Soil Conservation Service has increased 
substantially since the beginning of the drought. Interest in irriga- 
tion has been stimulated by the drought and irrigation has become 
increasingly important. 


With severe declines in farm income, many farmers and ranchers in 
the area have found it necessary to reduce expenditures - particularly 
for machinery, livestock, and labor. Off-farm employment has helped to 
supplement the meager farm income of some farmers. Federal payments for 
conservation practices and income derived from mineral leases have also 
tended to cushion the effects of unfavorable weather and prices. 


Emphasis in this paper is on the nature, and to some extent the 


effectiveness, of the measures used to alleviate the effects of drought 
in the Oklahoma Panhandle. 


Farm Credit 


Farmers in the Oklahoma Panhandle have made major adjustments in 
the use of farm credit during the drought period. 


Under the conditions of financial strain resulting from drought 
and lower cattle prices, non-real-estate farm credit requirements have 
remained high or have been increased. At the same time, the value of 
chattel security that farmers have to offer - largely livestock and m- 
chinery - has declined. As a result, many farmers have had difficulty 
in obtaining adequate operating credit from such lenders as commercial 
banks and the local production credit association. Without emergency 
aid from the Farmers Home Administration, some of these operators might 
not have been able to continue operations. 


About a fifth of approximately 1,700 farmers in the area obtained 
initial operating loans - largely emergency loans - from the Farmers 
Home Administration between mid-1951 and July 1, 1955. Some of them 


obtained additional loans subsequent to their initial FHA loans (table 1). 
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The drought has brought marked changes in the area so far as the 
distribution of non-real-estate farm loans among banks, local production 
credit association, and the Farmers Home Administration is concerned. 

In mid-1954, 26 percent of the total amount of non-real-estate farm 
loans owed to these three lenders was represented by Farmers Home 
Administration loans, whereas in mid-1951 the proportion was only 8 per- 
cent. The proportion owed to banks in the area declined from 66 percent 
on June 30, 1951, to 59 percent on June 30, 1954. The proportions held 
by the local production credit association were 26 and 15 percent, 
respectively, for these dates (table 2). 


Following the sharp break in cattle prices in 1952, the demand 
for credit for livestock purchases declined. Because of continued 
drought and low cattle prices, it has remained weak. Because of lower 
farm income, farmers reduced their expenditures - and consequently 
borrowings - for machinery and eauipment. At the same time, their 
demand for general production and family living loans increased as a 
result of sharply lower incomes. 


Reports from merchants and dealers in the area indicate that the 
proportion of: total sales to farmers has declined but that the number of 
sales financed with credit has increased. Although there have been few 


cases of legal action to effect payment, collections have been increas- 
ingly difficult, particularly on open accounts. 


During the 1940's the amount of farm-mortgage debt in the area 
was reduced to a low level, but since that time a considerable increase 
has occurred. With lower farm incomes and decreases in the value of 
chattels, some farmers who have been unable to obtain adequate non-real- 
estate credit have secured real estate loans to finance current opera- 
tions and to refinance burdensome debts. An additional factor in the 


increase in farm real estate debt has been the rapid expansion of 
irrigation. 


The amount of Federal land bank loans outstanding in the area 
rose from $377,000 at the beginning of 1950 to $803,000 in mid-1955. A 
major life insurance company that was making very few farm real estate 
loans in the area at the beginning of the drought reports a considerable 
increase in lending activity in the last 3 or 4 years. This is largely 
because of an increase in loans made for irrigation development. Farm 
real estate loans made by the State of Oklahoma in the area have also 
increased. As of September 1, 1955, the amount of loans held by the 
State totaled $900,00C (excluding sales contracts) on 212 farms. This 
compares with $734,000 on 182 farms a year earlier. Prior to initiation 
of the new insured soil and water loan program the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration made very few farm real estate loans in the area. During the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1955, the Farmers Home Administration made 18 
soil and water loans totaling about $196,000. Most of these loans were 
for irrigation facilities, and they were secured with farm real estate. 
Most of them were made in the first half of 1955. 
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Table 2.- Non-real-estate loans to farmers: Total amount held by 3 
selected lenders and percentage of total amount held by each of 
the 3 lenders, Cimarron and Texas Counties, Oklahom, 
June 30, 1950-54 


; Percentage of total held 
Total 


| 
| !Production | Farmers | 
June 30 ICommercial | credit Home | Total 
| banks 1/ | associa- {Administra-| 
1 tion 2/ tion 
1,000 
|! dollars Percent Percent Percent Percent 
| 
1950------- | 2,293 76 17 7 100 
1951------- 1 3,622 66 26 8 100 
1952------- | 3,612 71 20 9 100 
1953-------1 25535 67 19 14 100 
1954-------1| 3,020 59 15 26 100 


1/ Based on location of the bank rather than location of the security 
or the borrower. Excludes loans guaranteed by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

2/ Includes Beaver County. 


Soil and Moisture Conservation 


Interest in soil and moisture conservation measures has increased 
in the area because of the drought. Initiation of such measures as cover 
cropping, stubble mulching, and proper use of rangeland has increased 
considerably. Although the drought has brought home to many farmers the 
need to seed some of their cultivated land back to grass, this practice 
is difficult if not impossible in periods of severe moisture deficiency. 
When moisture conditions are favorable for establishing a grass cover, 
they are also favorable for production of wheat or grain sorghum. 
Farmers who have had severe losses in income in drought years often find 
it necessary or desirable to seed their land to cash crops in favorable 
years in order to pay debts and build up financial reserves. 


Irrigation has been effective in preventing wind erosion and in 
increasing crop yields. Reports from the area indicate that yields of 
erain sorghum on irrigated land have averaged 60 to 70 bushels per acre, 
and in some instances they have reached 100 bushels per acre. The 
average yield on dry land is less than 13 bushels per acre. Irrigation 
systems, however, require sizable investments. Also, little is known 
about the adequacy of the underground water which is the source of sup- 
ply, and the extent to which irrigated acreage in the area can be 
expanded with reasonable assurance of an adequate and continuing water 
supply is not known. It is estimated that about 150 irrigation wells 
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were in operation in the area in mid-1955 compared with only 25 or 30 
in 1949. The acreage irrigated from each well probably averages about 
150 acres, and the cost of installing an irrigation system averages 
about $12,000. 


Farm Expenditures 


Because of sharply lower incomes and reduced borrowing power, 
farmers in the area have found it necessary or desirable to reduce cash 
outlays. The question for many farmers became one not of reducing ex- 
penditures but rather of deciding what reductions to make. The drought 
and the lower prices for cattle dictated the extent of reductions in 
livestock purchases and expenses. However, declines in feed purchases 
resulting from reduced livestock numbers were at least partially offset 
by increased expenses for feed because pasture conditions were unfavor- 
able. Farmers have been able to reduce substantially expenditures for 
machinery and equipment, labor, and farm improvements. 


Merchants and dealers report that sales to farmers have declined 
considerably since 1949. A large machinery and automobile dealer in 
the area reported that his total sales declined each year from 1949 
through 1954 - from about $565,000 in 1949 to $354,000 in 1954. A 
second dealer in machinery and equipment reported that his sales 
declined from $260,000 in 1949 to $139,000 in 1954 - a drop of 47 per- 
cent. Two of the larger lumber and building supply dealers reported 
that their sales volumes in 1954 were about 50 percent below those of 


1949. 


Data obtained from selected individual farmers in the area indi- 


cate that cash outlays have declined considerably - particularly since 
1951. 


Consider the case of farmer A: His total cash outlay, exclusive 
of family living costs, declined from about $8,400 in 1949 to $2,400 in 
1954. In 1951, however, an untimely purchase of Livestock in the amount 
of $4,600 brought his total expenditures for that year to about $10,700. 
In 1949 and 1951, farmer A paid out $1,500 and $1,300 respectively for 
labor, but in 1950 and 1952-54, his labor expense totaled less than 
$500. In 1949, his machinery and equipment expenses, totaled nearly 
$2,000, compared with less than $900 in 1954. 


Farmer B reported that his cash farm expenditures ranged from 
about $10,700 to $13,100 from 1949 through 1952, but in 1953 and 1954 
his expenditures amounted to less than $2,600 per year. Most of this 
decline in expenditures was due to declines in labor expense, Livestock 
purchases, and expenditures for capital items - machinery and equipment, 
land, and farm improvements. 


Cash expenditures of farmer C declined from $14,300 in 1951 to 
$4,000 in 1954. Reductions in expenditures by this operator were due 
largely to reductions in outlays for machinery and equipment and hired 
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labor. In 1951, this operator's labor expense totaled about $2,100, 
compared with only $200 in 1954. In 1951, his purchases of machinery 
and equipment totaled nearly $6,000, compared with $2,900 in 1952 and 
none in 1953 and 1954 (table 3). 


Other Measures to Combat Drought 


Off-farm employment has helped to supplement the meager farm 
incomes of some farmers in the Oklahoma Panhandle during the drought 
period. For example, one farmer in the area said that had it not been- 
for wages received for off-farm labor as an oil company worker he would 
have had to suspend farm operations and liquidate his small farm equity. 
Another farmer reported that he had been forced to seek off-farm employ- 
ment in order to "keep the farm going." Before 1952 he had farmed full 
time but since then most of his time had been spent in off-farm work for 
an oil company. A third farmer in the area said that since the drought 
began he has spent about 5 months of each year in off-farm work as a 
carpenter. A fourth farmer said that although most of his time is 
spent on the farm, he supplements his income with custom work. However, 


because of the very poor crops this tywe of 1..ck has been difficult to 
f-ind. 


Federal payments for soil and water conservation practices have 
also helped to cushion the effects of the drought. Increases in such 
practices as cover cropping, stubble mulching, contour farming, and 
strip cropping have resulted in larger Federal payments. One farmer 
reported thet his payments for conservation practices increased from 
about $225 in 1949 to $400 or over in 1954. 


According to reports from real estate dealers and bankers, most 
farmland in the area is under mineral lease to oil and gas companies. 
Payments from these leases and royalties have been important supplements 
to low farm incomes for many farmers. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The Oklahoma Panhandle has suffered from drought since 1950. The 
situation was aggravated by a sharp decline in cattle prices in 1952, 
and by continued low prices since that time. As a result, farm income 
has been very low and farmers have made major adjustments in their opera- 
tions. They have made adjustments in their use of farm credit and have 
reduced expenditures for livestock, machinery and equipment, labor, and 
other items. Some have found it necessary to supplement their farm 
incomes with off-farm work. An increasing number of farmers in the area 
have turned to irrigation as a solution to production problems, and the 
interest of farmers in soil conservation measures has increased. 

Federal payments for conservation measures and income from mineral 


leases and royalties have been important supplements to low farm 
incomes. 
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Table 3.- Cash expenditures, three selected farmers, Cimarron and Texas Counties, Oklahoma, 1949-54 


Item | 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
| Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
Farmer A: | 
Cash operating expense: I 
Hired labor 1/------------------ 1 1,520 60 1,325 75 80 275 
Machinery and equipment 2/------ | 1,980 855 2,6 1,720 990 850 
Livestock purchases------------- 1 0 9) 4,640 1,550 2,580 360 
Feed and seed------------------- 1 705 4O 735 255 260 135 
Miscellaneous----------------—- 1 1,120 300 900 845 280 735 
Total----------------------- 5,325 1,255 10,290 4 4,210 2,355 
Capital expenditures: I 
Machinery and equipment--------- 1,900 8) 0 
Farm improvements--------------- 1 1,200 0 400 30 LO 90 
Total----------------------- 3, 100 400 30 40 SO 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES 3/------------- 1 8,425 1,255 10,690 4 475 4,250 2,445 
|- 
Farmer B: I 
Cash operating expense: | 
Hired labor 1/------------------ 1 720 720 975 975 0) 25 
Machinery and equipment 2/------ 1 1,600 1,900 2,200 2,200 1,500 1,500 
Livestock purchases-------------| 3,200 5,500 7,000 0 
Feed and | 230 200 400 
Miscellaneous------------------- ! 150 2,470 2.515 4 ,OL5 860 660 
} 
Total----------------------- I 5,670 10,590 12,920 7,220 2,560 2,585 
Capital expenditures: | 
Machinery and equipment--------- 0 175 5,300 
Farm improvements--------------- | 18) 500 0 
| 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES 3/ ------------- 1 10,670 10,590 13,095 13,020 2,560 2,585 
Farmer C: 
Cash operating expense: | 
Hired labor 1/------------------ I 820 295 2,140 700 27 200 
Machinery and equipment 2/------ 1 2,255 2.265 3,075 3,085 2,600 2,400 
Livestock purchases------------- 1,070 40 0 6) 
Feed and seed-------------------| 1,080 795 695 490 905 700 
Miscellaneous—------- 1,365 555 2,405 795 1,270 700 
Total-----------------------| 5 9520 4,980 8,315 5,110 4,000 
Capital expenditures: 1 
Machinery and equipment--------- 1,775 690 »,970 2,905 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES 3/-------------| 7,295 5,070 14,285 8,015 > 4,000 


m4 Includes custom work. 


2/ Includes fuel and oil and repairs and parts on motor vehicles and other machinery and equipment. 
3/ Excludes rent on land. 
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These measures have enabled farmers in the area to continue opera- 
tions. Farm foreclosures have been few, even though delinquencies on 
farm debts have increased considerably. Reduced expenditures for machin- 
ery and equipment, labor, and other items apparently have not affected 
the scale of operation. The 1950-54 average annual acreage seeded to 
wheat was nearly 10 percent above the 1940-49 average, and the average 
annual acreage seeded to grain sorghums in the 1950-54 period was more 
than double the 1940-9 average. 


The financial effects of the drought might have been less severe 
if farmers who were in position to do so had built up more adequate 
financial reserves during the sood years of the 1940's. It should be 
recognized that drought interspersed with years of favorable weather is 
a normal feature of the climate. If financial reserves can be built up 
during good years, the use of emergency measures may be avoided to some 
extent in unfavoraole periods. 


Change in law affecting national bank real estate loans.- By act 
of Congress, approved August 11, 1955, section 24 of the Federal Reserve 
Act was amended to permit national banks to make “conventional” loans 
(loans not insured or guaranteed by the Federal Government) on improved 
real estate for periods up to a maximum of 20 years. This includes 
loans on improved farmland. 


Prior to the amendment of section 24, national banks were not 
authorized to make such loans with maturities of more than 10 years. 
The new law requires real estate loans with maturities in excess of 10 
years to be amortized at an average rate of at least 5 percent per 
year during the life of the loan. As amended, section 24 also permits 
loans to be made in amounts up to two-thirds of the value of the real 
estate. Previously, the maximum was 60 percent. 


Under the new law, amortized loans with maturities in excess of 
10 years but not more than 20 years may be made for amounts up to the 
maximum of two-thirds of appraised value. The two-thirds appraisal maxi- 
mum also applies to loans written to mature within 10 years, provided 
annual payments are sufficient to amortize an average of at least 4 per- 
cent of the principal annually over the life of the loan. Unamortized 
loans, as previously, may not exceed 50 percent of appraised value, and 
no such loan may be made for a longer term than 5 years. 


The new law also affects the permissible maturity of loans by 
national banks to finance the construction of residential and farm 
buildings. Prior to the amendment of section 24, such loans with 
maturities not exceeding 6 months were not subject to the limitations 
applicable to real estate loans; the maximum is now 9 months. 


NOTES 


Taxes and Benefits From Social Security for Farmers 


The 1954 amendments to the Social Security law extending coverage 
to farm operators will become operative in 1956. By February 15, some 2 
to 3 million farm operators will have filed their income tax returns and 
will have paid about $150 million in self-employment "social security" 
taxes on their earned income from farming in 1955. If the returns are 
properly filled out, these operators will then be credited with 4 quar- 
ters of coverage for Old Age and Survivors Insurance (OASI). Farm 
operators can be insured and eligible for benefits on the basis of farm 
earnings alone by April 1956, if by that time earned net income has been 
at least $400 in 1955 and in 195¢€, or if gross farm income was $800 or 
more in each year. 


By 1957, the annual payments of OASI benefits to retired farmers 
and their dependents or survivors may be larger than tax collections on 
self-employment income from farming. The amount of benefits paid will 
be relatively large. Many farm operators are now at or near retirement 
age, and by that time they will have qualified for benefits. Also, 
monthly benefits are relatively large as compared with the low incomes 
earned and the taxes payable by a large proportion of farmers. For 
example, a retired farmer covered by OASI whose earnings ranged up to 
$1,320 a year could receive payments equal to at least 55 percent of his 
average earned income. But benefits received by workers with average 
earnings of $4,200 a year would replace only 31 percent of their previous 
income. 


Taxes paid by all farmers will also be relatively low because the 
rate on self-employment income is only three-fourths as much as that 
paid by employers and employees on wages and salaries. But farmers make 
up such a small proportion of all workers covered by OASI (only about 3 
percent of the total) that the amount of their tax contributions and 
benefits received will have little effect on the whole program. During 
the current fiscal year, for example, it has been estimated that total 
tax collections for OASI will be about $5.5 billion and that benefits 
paid will amount to about $1.5 billion. An additional half billion dol- 
lars will be earned as interest to increase the size of the reserve or 
trust fund - now about $22 billion. 


But, irrespective of the balance between OASI taxes paid and bene- 
fits received by all farmers and their dependents, the taxes and benefits 
will not be uniformly distributed among all income groups of farmers. In 
order to estimate these differential effects, all farms reported by the 
censuses Of agriculture from 1940 to 1954 were divided into 3 groups, 
with high, medium, and low values of products sold. The high-value group 
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includes all farms reporting sales of $5,000 or more (adjusted to 1954 
prices), and the low-value group contains all farms reporting sales to 

the value of less than $1,200. The number of farms in each or these 
eroups is shown in table l. 
Table 1.— Farms classified by value of products sold, 1940-54 1, 
! | Number of farms by value of products 
sold 2/ 
Ay ~ ct 5 7 aL | 
Year | All farms { Seles of l ples of ! Sales 
ec 
| | $5,000 and |! $1,200 to | der 
! Millions illions Millions fillions 
1954---------- “ed Le 3 
1945 -| Let Col ce 
| Percent Percent Percent Percent 
1954------------| 100 27 33 LO 
| 100 33 LS 
100 19 35 
1940------------ | 100 LS 36 4g 


1/ Adapted from the census by adjusting to 1954 prices 
2/ During the year preceding the census, except in 1954. 
The number of farms reporting sales of farm products amounting to 
$5,000 or more at 1954 prices has incre 


ased substantially since 1940. 
ne 


But the number of farms in the medium-income group decreased by an even 


greater extent than the number of larger farms increased. It may be 
: assumed that many of these farms are now included in the higher value 


group, because or increased production and marketings. The rest of the 


decrease is due to units that were consolidated with other farms, with- 

drawn from agricultural use, or on which production decreased to less 

than a sen value fe 91,200. Most of the decrease in the total number 

of farms since 1940 is accounted for by the rapidly declining number o 

small aiiite - those revortins a value of sales of less than 51,200 a 


1954 prices. 


An immediate effect of extending OASI to agriculture at this time 
may be to reduce temporarily the rate 


ily t! rate at which the numbers of medi 
and low-income farms are decreasing. Some operators, who might otherwise 


have retired, may continue to farm a few 
the required quarters of coverage. Other 
tired, may resume operations for the same 


+ 
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re already re- 


temporary adjustment to a new program, it seems likely that the to 
number of farms will continue to decrease, as it has done during the 
last 15 years. 
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Tre Census estimate, however, includes among the local levies 
taxes levied by cities. These taxes usually would not be affected by 
changes in State, county, or school -ta:: policies. I: we consider only 
pronerty taxes that are levied solely for State, county, and school 
purposes, those levied on farm real estate and nersonal vroperty in 
fiscal 1952-53 were about 16 percent of the total. 


1 
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Total property taxes levied are a product of assessments multi- 
plied by applicable tax rates. Any contemplated increase in levies 
within a given taxing district presumably would be distributed ——" 
on all property assessed therein. As assessments change slowly, the 
impact of future levies on different classes of proverty can te fore- 
told by their current valuations. In 1952, about $227 billion of real 
estate and tancsible personal vroperty was assessed in tne United States. 
In that year, also, it is estimated that the assessed value of ‘farm 
real estate and tanzible versonal property amounted to $3 billion. 

The assessed value of farm property, therefore, was avout 15 percent of 
the assessed value of all proverty in 1952. This relationship is Likely 
to remain about the same for a number of years. 


In 1952, approximately 15 percent of the total population Lived 
on farms. The net income of the farm population in that year was esti- 
mated to be some 8 percent of that for the total population. Thus one 
might conclude that in 1952, the farm population comprised about 15 
percent of the population, received about 8 percent of the net income, 

nd paid about 16 percent of the property taxes (excluding levies for 
strictly municipal services). For that year, it is estimated that the 
farm population paid about 4 percent of the Federal income tax reported 
by individuals and about 10 vercent of the State retail sales taxes 


--Ronald Bird 


Progress in Farm Safety 


At the tenth annual National Farm Safety Institute, held on 
June 13-16 at Michigan State College under the auspices of the National 
Safety Council, it was reported that 35 States now have fully organized 
State Farm Safety Committees. In addition, Arizona, Georgia, Louisiana, 
New Mexico, Tennessee, and West Virginia are organizing such conmittees. 


Full-time farm safety specialists are working in Arkansas 
T11i no S, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
Sippi, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. In 
Mis souri and South Carolina, part-time farm safety specialists devote 
half or more of their time to farm safety. These specialists are 
chiefly on college staffs. Those in Arkansas, Kansas, Kentucky, and 
Mississippi are employed by Farm Bureaus in these States. In Iowa, 
there are two specialists, one on the college staff and the other em- 
ployed by the Iowa Farm Bureau. In Pennsylvania, the specialist is in 
the Department of Public Instruction. Im Onio, he is on the staff of 
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the Industrial Commission. A Tire satety specialist has been added to 
the staff of the Arkansas ‘Fare Bureau. 


to Safe Living on coc Iowa 


tudy of the “Physical Hazards 
Farms, Samuel B. Ke. Shih found that 74 percent of tne physical “situa- 


tions were eco percent were hazardous. The study, a Master's 
thesis, is 93 and was reported at the institute. The most 


it 
hazardous situations were observed in connection with the sanitation 
and health aspects or farm life, followed in order by exposure to fire 


outbreak, the farina shop, and the care and handling of animals. 


~ 
Tre statements that follow summrize some of the activities of 
the ‘arm sarvety specialists, by States. Driver-training courses wer 
reported as having been held in 320 schools in Iowa. In Kansas, about 
65 percent of eligible high-school students have completed driver- 
training rsese As 32 result of the insnection c 


2 2,642 farms in 
ards were found. In a cooperativ r 

‘icnigan State College published a 97-page bc oklet “What Can Colleres 
Do About the Traffic Problem?" In Minnesota, a proje 


t is underway to 
study the factors associated with farm accidents. Tn t 
i 
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investigation is to be made of the personal and economic factors 


ca and type O° agriculture. In Pennsylvania, a 
gereens. recucviOn in ia@val iarm accicents was reported 
cormared with 1953. It included a 32-percent reduction 
4+ 4 
~alities 
ty 
at 
Studies, @1tn orogres W > reported 
Iowa, Kansas, ississipvi, New Han mshire, and 
~} T Riiah 
--John De Rusn 
New Forest Fire Policy 
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or more in diameter, breast hich (DBH) ; 5 nercent tor fire-resistant 


snecies; perceny tor neavy aensivty Oi: !orest; ana percent tor iignt 
underbrush. Debits or additions to the base rate are as follows: 


Lightning, 2 percent; naval stores, ?0 percent; railroads, 5 percent; 
recreation, LO nercent; naved State roads, 5 percent; no ‘rire protec- 
Lion, 50 vercent; tree size of 


U-5 inches DBH, 5OC nercent; steep 


anin . ° law nic} “pe ana 4 — nie 
terrain, iO vercent; heavy, nderbrush, 1C percent; and other recogniz- 
hazards, J he premium rate includes a charge 
4 


equal to oC nercent « the annual premium vor the additional hazard 


neurred from February through June. ne insurance coveraze per acre 
on unmerchantable (younr) trees increases by “44; ner acre for each 
additional year oi tree ase, as indicated below, up to aboiit 20 years 
are: 
Arce Coverare ver acre 
(years) doilars) 
2-3 


--John D. Rush 


Farm-morteage survey.- The Bureau of the Census 2nd the Produc- 
tion Economics Research Branch, Agricultural Research Service are 
cooperating on a 1956 survey of farm-mortgage debt. 


Questionnaires will be mailed to anvroximately 190,000 owners 
of “armland to determine the amount of farm-mortzgare debt and its 
by States, tenure, type lender, and interest rates. 
Te resulting estimates will provide new penchmerks for the series on 
“arm-mortrasce debt and interest rates and current information on the 
debt situation. 


distri 
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REVIEW OF FARM-MORTCAGE DEBT 


Farm-mortgage debt may reach $9.0 billion by the end of 1955. 
nis is about 10 percent above the $6.2 billion outstanding on January 1, 
1955 - a somewhat higher rate than the 7-nercent increase in 195:. The 
average rate of interest on outstanding farm-mortgage debt is shout 4.8 


percent. Interest charges in 1955 may total 5411 million - about 9 pver- 
cent above 1954. 


t - 


On September 30, 1955, the outstanding principal of fnrm-mortzcare 
loans held by 16 major life insurance companies was 11 percent above the 
same date in 1954. Farm-mortgage commitments of these 16 companies in 
the first 3 quarters of 1955 were $389 mil lion, compared with $206 mil- 
lion in the same period in 1954. This is an increase of 31 percent. 

The amount of Federal land-bank loans outstanding on September 30, 1°55, 
was 15 percent higher than a year earlier (table 1). Farm real estate 
loans held by member banks of the Federal Reserve System on October 5, 
1955, were 12 percent above a year earlier. At the end of the third 
quarter of 1955, the amount of direct farm-ownership loans held by the 
Farmers Home Administration was about 1 percent above a year earlier. 

The more liberal loan policies of some oi the major institutional 
lenders appear to be important so far as the increase in farm-mortgage 
debt in 1955 is concerned. The Federal land banis raised their appraisal 
levels on most grades of farmland late in 1954. Also, some of the major 
life insurance companies have increased appraisals or upper loan limits. 
Section 24 of the Federal Reserve Act was amended in August 1955, to 
permit national banks to make "conventional" real estate loans (loans 
not insured or guaranteed by the Federal Government) for periods up to a 
maximum of 20 years and up to two-thirds of anpraised value. Prior to 
the amendment, national banks were not authorized to make such loans 
with maturities of more than 10 years or for more than 60 percent of the 
anpraised value. 


The cost-price saueeze continued to be an important factor in the 
increase in mortgage debt in 1955. Farmers increasingly tend to secure 
loans for canital vurnoses with farm real estate mortpares. Some 
lenders are requiring more farmer-borrowers to pledge real estate as 
additional security for production loans. Farm real estate loans used 
to refinance and increase existing debts - both real estate and non-real- 

state - are also a major factor in the increase. Also, many farmers 
have bought additional land in an attermt to offset declining farm 
income. A high proportion of these purchases have involved the use of 
mortgage credit. 
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Reports from 10 major life insurance companies indicate that a 
continued high percentage of loan proceeds are for the purpose of re- 
financing existing debts. Im the first 3 quarters of 1955, about 35 
percent of loan proceeds for these companies were fo. refinancing real 
estate mortgages - about the same as a year earlier. The proportion for 
refinancing other indebtedness declined from 19 to 14 percent and the 
proportion for real estate purchase increased from 29 to 31 percent. 


Data from a sample of the last 100 loans closed by each of the 
12 Federal land banks prior to June 15, 1955, show that 50 percent of 
the loan proceeds were for the purpose of refinancing real estate debt. 
This compares with 48 percent a year earlier. The proportion used to 
refinance other debts declined from 12 to 9 percent, and the proportion 
for real estate purchase was about the same. 


L 

[ 


The dollar volume of farm mortgages recorded in the first half of 


1955 totaled $1,312 million. This was 29 percent larger than the same 
period in 1954, and the largest dollar volume recorded .in any 6-month 
period since records were started in 1934. The number of recordings in 
the first half of 1955 was 9 percent above that in the first half of 
1954. <A significant aeve lopment in farm-mortgage activity in the first 
half of 1955 was the sharp increase in the average size of recordings, 
which rose from $5,990 in the first half of 1954 to $7,050 in the first 
half of 1955. This is an increase of 18 percent. The average size of 
loan closed by the Federal land banks increased 28 percent. The aver- 
r tf s recorded by insurance companies rose 7 


percent, and the increase for operating banks was 12 percent. 
individuals and miscellaneous lenders, the increase was 17 and 
percent, respectivel 
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Table 2.— Number, amount, and average size of farm mortgages recorded, percentage change first 
half of 1955 from first half of 1954, by region and type of lender 1, 
PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN NUMBER 
iype oO Lender 
Federal |, | i 
land | Insurance ....,.! Miscel- All 
banks companies jp individuals neous / | lenders 
Percent Percent Percent’ Percent’ Percent’ Percent 
| 
New England------------------- 6 37 ol, -31 30 
Middle 14 1] 25 -14 l 
East North Central------------ 1 33 13 30 6 16 
West North Central------------ | 30 10 ky 3 5/ 8 
South Atlantic---------------- 10 2 3 3 
East South Central----~------- { 18 4 10 -8 a 4 
West South Central------------ | 46 11 16 -3 1 13 
Mounta | 12 -& -2 4 -13 -2 
Pacif ic----------------------- | 1 30 -2 3 41 
United States----- -----=---- 25 4 25 5/ 9 
PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN AMOUNT' 
New England------------------- | 2 23 yf 25 -21 26 
Middle Atlantic----------~---- i 2 10 33 -9 -8 5 
East North Central---~-------- | 62 23 4h 8 38 32 
West North Central------------ ! 65 19 66 18 19 ke 
South Atlant ic---------------- | 44 22 6 15 20 20 
East South Central------------ | 59 13 19 4 16 20 
West South Central------------ | oT 30 18 10 11 20 
Mounta 4 -9 12 -18 5 
Pacif ic----------------------- | 4h 58 26 58 63 52 
| 
United States--------------- | 60 22 34 18 17 29 
PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN AVERAGE SIZE 
Middle Atlantic---------------| 10 -1 -2 1C 7 5 
East North Central------------ I 22 9 11 5 29 14 
West North Central------------| 27 8 16 14 19 21 
South Atlantic-------—--------- 31 20 19 31 23 
East South Central------------ I 35 g Gg 13 -3 15 
West South Central------------| 35 17 2 14 10 14 
Mountain- —---- — 28 13 -7 17 -6 8 
Pacif 31 2 30 19 16 20 
United States--------------- | 28 12 7 17 18 18 


1/ Data shown for Federal land banks are loans closed as officially reported, excluding purchase- 
money mortgages, Estimates for other lenders are based on actual recordings and include purchase- 


money mortgages. 
2/ Includes Land Bank Commissioner loans. 


3/ Includes Farmers Home Administration, mortgage companies, State and county agencies, and other 


miscellaneous lending organizations. 
4/ Data inadequate for estimating percentage change. 
5/ Less than 0.5 percent. 


Farm Credit Administration. 


Table 3.- Farm-mortgage debt: Total amount outstanding and percentage 
distribution by regions, January 1, 1950-55 


Total farm-mortgage debt, January 1 


1950 | 1951 1952 | 1953 1954 1955 
{Million Million Million Million Million Million 
idollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
| 
United States----------- 15,579 6,071 6,588 7,154 7,656 8,176 
! REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
| 
| 
iPercent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Northeast --------------- | 9,3 8.9 8.7 8.7 8.6 8.7 
Middle Atlantic------- | 6.7 6.4 6.3 6.3 6603 64 
| 
North Central----------- | 43 26 42.8 41.7 40.6 39.9 
East North Central----| 20.3 19.9 19.6 19.2 18.8 18.5 
West North Central----| 24.0 2367 236 22-5 21.8 21.4 
South -| 26.3 275 28.3 28.8 29-1 
South Atlantic-----—---| 7.9 8.0 9.2 9.3 9.5 
East South Central----| 6.7 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.9 
West South Central----[ 11.7 11.9 11.9 12.3 12.7 12.7 
| 
West- 20.4 21.0 21.3 22.0 2263 
Mountain- -! 76 79 8.1 5.6 8.9 
Pacific 12.5 12.5 12.9 13-1 1324 13.4 
TOTAL == 1 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


total farm-mortgage debt, compared with 44.3 percent on January 1, 1950. 
The proportion in the Northeast declined from 9.3 percent at the begin- 
ning of 1950 to 8.7 percent on January 1, 1955. In contrast, the South 
and West accounted for larger percentages of total debt at the beginning 
of 1955. In the South, the increase was from 26.3 to 29.1 percent, and 
in the West, the proportion of total farm-mortgage debt increased from 
20.1 to 22.3 percent. Increases in the South and West reflect the in- 
creased availability of farm-mortgage credit in these areas, particu- 
larly from life insurance companies and the Federal land banks (table 3). 
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Repayments on farm mortgages continued at relatively high rates 
in 1955. The rate of principal payments on farm-mortgage loans held by 
life insurance companies in the first 9 months of 1955 was slightly 
higher than a year earlier, but the rate was slightly lower for the 
Federal land banks. Delinquencies on farm-mortgage loans continued low 
in 1955 and, although they were above the 1954 rate, foreclosures in 
1955 have been very low. 


Interest rates on farm-mortgage loans firmed somewhat in 1955 
after softening slightly in 1954, and they are expected to edge up 
slightly in 1956. The usual keen competition between lenders appears to 
have sharpened somewhat in 1955. This highly competitive situation may 
serve to retard any pronounced upward trend in interest rates in 1956. 


Farm-mortgage debt is expected to continue upward in 1956 at a 
rate near that of 1955. Farm-mortgage money is expected to continue in 
good supply in 1956. Even so, lenders will continue to screen applica- 
tions closely and will be alert to danger signals - particularly in 
areas that have experienced severe drought, severe price declines, and 
other adverse conditions. 


Del inquencies and foreclosures are expected to continue relatively 
low in 1956, and repayment rates are expected to remain high. pian 
more farmers may find it difficult to meet scheduled mortgage payment 
unless farm income improves substantially. A rg en ge volume of 
farm-mortgage loans made for refinancing existing loans is expected. 


NON-REAL~ESTATE DEBT OF FARMERS 


Non-real-estate debt {excluding CCC loans) owed by farmers is in- 
creasing in 1955 at a higher rate than in 1954. By the end of the year 
the amount of this type of debt may reach $7.9 billion. This is about @ 
percent above the amount outstanding at the beginning of 1955. Some 
further increase in the amount of non-real-estate credit used by farmers 
is expected for 1956. 

Interest rates on non-real-estate loans have been fairly stable 
in 1955 and are expected to be steady to slightly higher in 1956. Some 
farmers may <ind the cost of borrowed money a little higher, and they 
lay be required to give more security than in 1955. 
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NON-REAL-ESTATE FARM LOANS 


(HELD BY BANKS AND FEDERALLY SPONSORED AGENCIES ) 
Percentage Change, 1954-55* 
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Delinquencies, extensions, one carryovers on non-real-estate 
farm loans appear to be up somewhat from a year ago, particularly in 
drought areas and areas that have odirina Seb severe price declines, but 
they are generally reported to be low. Few cases of forced liquidation 
have been reported but some operators have found it necessary to re- 
finance non-real-estate pro increta into longer term real estate 

mortgages. 


The principal institutional lenders - banks and federally spon- 
sored agencies - have shared in extending more non-real-estate credit 
to formers in 1955. On June 30, 1955, the amount of non-real-estate 
loans (excluding CCC) held by banks was nearly 10 percent above June 30 

9 On October 5, 1955, non-real-estate loans held by member banks 


he Federal Reserve oe og were about 12 percent higher than year 


earlier. Production credit association loans outstanding in mid-1955 
were nearly 9 percent ate une 30, 1954. At the end of the third 
quarter ig] 1955, PCA loans were nearly 12 percent above September 30, 
1954. Increases for both bs 's were generally greatest in 
areas ineee wattle feeding is ably the North Central and 


West. Opnerating loans held by 

June 30, 1955, were 5 percen’ 
ing 1954 in the holdings of ti 
5.7 percent (figs. 1 and 2). 

Reports from merchants and dealers 


by farmers has increased somewhat lec 
are somewhat poorer. Some dealers 
ions in 1955 were about good as 
te obtain payments. 
The higher rate of increase in non-real-estate debt in 1955 may 
be attributed to a number of factors. A major factor has been the in- 
crease in feeder cattle loans. The cost-price squeeze has induced man 


farm operators to expand operations in order to utilize more effici 

their labor and machinery to keep incomes up. In addition, it has 
‘orced many farmers to incur or increase ¢ 


operating expenses. 


jebts in order to meet current 
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Total taxes levied on farm real and personal property in the 


United States in 1955, payable largely in 1956, are expected to increase 

again this year. Preliminary data indicate a rise of 5 percent. 
Inquiries in various States suggest that the major reason fo 

this increase is the growing cost of education. The data thus far r 

ceived, however, indicate that this cost is not rising as rapidly in 


rural as in urban areas, 


Taxes levied on farm real estate in the United States in 195} 


which were payable largely in 1955, increased 4.7 percent from their 
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Changes from 1953 to 1954 in taxes levied per $100 of value 
ranged from an increase of 12.9 percent in Colorado to a decrease of 
5-7 percent in Minnesota. Taxes levied per $100 of value increased in 


35 States and decreased in 9 States. In four States, there were no 
changes. 


Maine had the highest tax per $100 of value ($2.83) and West 
Virginia the lowest ($0.37). In general, the Southern States have rela- 
tively low taxes per $100 of value and the New England States have rela- 
tively high taxes. The explanation of these differences probably lies 
in the different types of fiscal policy and also in the quality and 
quantity of public services. 


The total amount of taxes levied on farm real estate for 1954 
varied from $596,000 in Rhode Island to $85,451,000 in Illinois (appen- 
dix table 26). To a certain extent, these differences reflect differ- 
ences in the value of farmland. To illustrate, the three States with 
the lowest amount of farm taxes are also those that have the lowest 
value of farm real estate. Also, the 3 States with the largest amount 
of taxes are among the 4 with the greatest values of real estate. How- 
ever, there are some exceptions. For example, the value of farmland in 
Texas exceeds that in Illinois by 23 percent, but taxes levied on farn- 
land in Illinois are more than twice as great as those levied in Texas. 


Because a few States account for a large share of the total farm 
real estate levies, tax changes in these States are important determi- 
nants of changes in the national total. More taxes were levied on farm 
real estate in California, Illinois, and Iowa together than were levied 
in 32 other States. The farm real estate taxes levied in these three 
States exceed the total farm real estate levy in the South Atlantic, New 


England, East South Central, West South Central, and Mountain regions 
combined. 


DEPOSITS OF INSURED COMMERCIAL BANKS 


Total deposits of insured commercial banks increased about 4.5 
percent during the year ended June 30, 1955 (table 1). The percentage 
increase of deposits was slightly greater in counties that contain 
secondary and small centers than in those that contain the major trade 
and financial centers. For all insured commercial banks, increases were 
of considerably more than average extent in the Southeast, Delta, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific regions; they were relatively small in the Northeast, 
Corn Belt, and Great Plains regions. But all regions and all classes of 
counties had increases of deposits during the year. 


Deposits increased less in the selected agricultural counties 
than in other classes of counties during the year ended June 30, 1955. 
This may have been because agricultural income dropped during 1955, 
whereas national income rose. Relative to 1954, agricultural conditions 


in 1955 were more favorable in the East and South than in other parts of 
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Table 1.- Percentage change in total deposits of insured 
commercial banks, by class of county and by region, 
June 30, 1954-55 


: Counties that contain: Selected 
: agricul- 
All Major ISecondary | | 
| counties Itrade and Itrade and | 
Ifinancial {Ifinancial 3/ 3/ 
Icenters 1/ Icenters 
| Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Northeast-------- +3.1 +2.4 +h +h .6 
Appalachian------ +523 +65 +4 .6 +567 +465 
Southeast-------- +8.2 +7 lt +9.1 +56 
Lake States | + +45 +327 +2.5 
Corn Belt-------- +2.5 +1.4 th +2.8 +el 
Delta States | +77 +9.8 +6.0 +529 
Great Plains-----| +1.6 -.9 +2.6 
Texas-Oklahoma---! +5.8 +7el +7 ot +3.6 
Mountain--------- | +6.9 +702 +667 +40 
Pacific----------15/ +8.4 +02 +11.2 +2.1 
| 
United States--! +4.5 +4 .0 +h +2.8 


1/ Counties that had total deposits of $1 billion or more on June 30, 
1948. 

2/ Counties that had total deposits of $100 million to $1 billion on 
June 30, 1948. 

3/ Counties that had total deposits of less than $100 million on June 
30, 1948. From these counties the 618 agricultural counties were 
selected. In all except a few of these agricultural counties, the farm 
population, according to the 1940 Census, was more than half the total 
population and no town or city had a population as large as 15,000. 
Total deposits of the 618 selected agricultural counties constituted, on 
June 30, 1955, only about 11 percent of the total deposits of all counties 
that contained small trading centers. 

4/ This region contains no county that had $1 billion or more of de- 
posits on June 30, 1948. 

5/ Data for the Pacific region were adjusted to eliminate changes in 
deposits which arose from bank absorptions. 


the country. This probably explains why increases of deposits in the se- 
lected agricultural counties were greater in the Northeast, Appalachian, 
Southeast, and Delta regions than in other regions. 
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FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE 


Continued drought in the Southwest was the main cause of loss in 
1955, but floods in New England severely damaged tobacco. Indemnity 
payments to farmers for crop losses will be somewhat larger than premi- 
ums collected. Loss experience by crops, since the program was started 
in 1939, is shown in table l. 


Table 1.— Indemnities paid as percentage of all-risk crop-insurance 
premiums, by programs, United States, 1939-54 1/ 


| | | | Dry !Total 
Year ICotton! Flax | Corn !Tobaccoledible! ple all 


| | Ibeans Icrops | lcrops 


1 Pct. Pet. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pet. Pct. 
| 


1939----! 164 --- --- --- --- --- --- 164 
1940----| 151 --- --- --- --- --- --- --- 151 
1941----1 168 --- --- --- --- --- ---- 168 
1942----1| 134 173 --- aon --- --- --- --- 149 
1943----1 172 198 --- --- --- --- --- --- 182 
1944----| 2 --- --- --- --- 
1945----1 5 353 60 165 79 --- --- 248 
1946----| 53 344 182 83 ki --- --- --- 178 
1947----| 64 113 64. 221 100 --- --- --- 81 
1948----| 58 43 51 17 4h 28 6 --- 53 
1949----1 145 197 62 16 66 64 16 --- 132 
1950----| 52 281 ko 126 61 183 94 --- 91 
1951----! 106 82 ke) 238 49 314 165 112 
1952----1 85 79 25 79 56 233 97 
1953----1 125 105 95 17 190 62 91 ) 115 
1954----1 56 77 56 89 159 150 124 


1/ Wheat, cotton, and flax insured nationally through 1947; on trial 
basis in selected counties, 1948-52. All other crops on trial basis to 
date. 


2/ No program in effect. 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. 


The Corporation announced last April that insurance would not be 
offered in 1956 in 14 counties in Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas, where 
the total indemnities paid for crop losses had been substantially in 
excess Of premiums collected. 


Barley will be insured as a separate crop in about eight coun- 
ties in 1956. A variation of the multiple-crop contract also will be 
Operated in a number of counties in 1956. Under it, a farmer may se- 
lect the crops to be insured under one contract; but premiums and 
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Table 2.- Se 


lected operating data for Federal Crop Insurance progran 


s, United States, 1952-55 


Farmers Max imum 
Program and year insured liability Premium Indemnity 
| 
| Number 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 
Wheat | 
1952-------------------~_ | 140, 376 149,420 12,443 10,570 
173,418 187, 264 16,075 20,035 
167,189 144,027 12,987 18,484 
1955 1/------------------ | 156,619 125,208 13,267 --- 
otton | 
40,132 38,007 2,079 922 
45,965 47,190 2,353 2,461 
1954------------------__- | 30, 286 28, 395 1,496 839 
1955 1/---------------~.- | 26,157 23,718 1,241 --- 
Flax: | 
13,128 0,195 512 407 
1953--------------------- | 18,979 8,928 82h, 786 
195 19,678 8,575 939 719 
1955 1/----------------.- | 14,907 6,011 691 --- 
Corn: 
40,897 1,284 1,350 339 
| 46,19) 37,30 1,663 278 
37 360 29,433 1,378 766 
1955 1/------------------ | 35,552 27 164 1, 363 --- 
Tobacco: I 
195 95,569 52,482 1,543 1,213 
1953-------------- -—----- | 127,972 68, 355 2,027 3,854 
1954 121,928 70,634 2, 366 2,107 
1955 1/------------------ | 132,497 12,66! 2,708 --- 
Dry edible beans: I 
1952-----=--------------- | 6,479 3,173 198 110 
6,731 4,087 230 1he 
5134 3,128 182 290 
1955 1/--------------..-- | 3,612 2,035 133 --- 
Multiple crops: I 
47,675 68, 849 3,021 7,047 
58, 2h0 83,487 3,862 3,501 
47,955 68,573 3,211 4,822 
1955 1/------------------ i 41,977 51, 323 2,843 --- 
Citrus fruit: | 
202 80h 56 2 
1953-----------------—-- | 312 901 63 --- 
1954 563 1,625 105 
1955 528 1,346 9h --- 
Soybeans: | 
1955 1,252 455 28 --- 
Total, all crops: | 
384 5458 350,216 21,202 20,610 
477,811 437,514 27,097 31,057 
1954-~—=—-~----------- ! 430,093 354, 390 22,664 28,027 
1955 413,101 309, 92h 22, 368 --- 


1/ Preliminary. 
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indemnities will be determined for each crop separately. Under the 
multiple-crop contract, first offered in 1948, a number of crops are 
insured for a combined coverage. Indemnities are not payable unless the 
combined production, valued at the fixed prices, amounts to less than 
the combined dollar coverage. 


More detailed data on the Federal crop insurance program are 
shown in table 2. 


In 1956, some of the private insurance companies are planning to 
offer a "multiple-peril" type of crop insurance in selected areas, as a 
supplement to their crop-hail insurance. By the payment of a larger 
premium, protection will be extended to other specified perils, such as 
insects, plant diseases, and drought. 


State tax collections in 1955.- State tax collections in the 
fiscal year 1955 totaled $11.6 billion. This amount, according to the 
Bureau of the Census, was up 4.5 percent from the $11.1 billion col- 
lected in 1954 and was 3 times the 1942 amount of $3.9 billion. 


The 1954-55 increase was substantially below the increases for 
the previous 3 years, but was about eaual to the average annual in- 
crease for the period 1942-50. 


Most major tax categories shared in the 1954-55 net rise in tax 
yields. General sales and gross receipts continued to be the largest 
single source of tax revenue, providing $2,637 million - up 3.8 percent 
from the previous year. The next ranking source was the tax on motor 
fuels which increased 6.1 percent to $2,353 million. Taxes on motor 
vehicles and operators provided $1,184 million in 1955, up 7.9 percent 
from the 1954 level. The yield of individual income taxes increased 
the greatest percentage (8.0 percent) to reach a total of $1,084 mil- 
lion. 


There were 3 categories in which tax collections were less in 


fiscal 1955 than in 1954. These were tobacco excise taxes, corpora- 
tion income taxes, and the severance tax. 


In the fiscal year 1954, tax revenue of all local governments 
amounted to $11.0 billion. This was practically the same amount as 
that collected by all State governments in that year. 


BuIK AWD THUESYS 


Diesslin, howard G., Agriculiturel touipment Finencing, Netional “uresu of 
Ecenomic Research, Inc. New York, 1955. rp. xvi, Jl. 21.25 


A valuable and unique piece of reseerch is embodie~ in the 100 odd 
pages of the 'istional Dureau's Occasional Paper #50, Agriculture] cquip- 
ment Finencing. It is valuebdle in that it is the only current trestment 
on a nationwice level that presents the framevork end the rerscnality of 
the agricultural- equipment segment of the ted credits market. It is 
unique because its fectual basis rests on the welcing together of four con- 
temporary empirical studies, 


Dr. Uiessiin chose to develop his work through ‘liscussion of six 
mejor topics: (1) The economic basis of farm equipment financing; (2) the 
development of facilities for famn ecuipment financing; (3) the present 
market for farm equipment cresit ani its distribution among credit agen- 
cies; (l:) cheracteristics of farm ecui;ment credits; (5) development of 
credit practices; and (6) credit experience. The discussion resulted fror. 
an analysis of nationwide empiricel stvdies that were directea at the farm 
machinery and equipment crecit picture as of 19:7. The first of these 
surveys was an enumerative survey -f farmers, ccondvciei by the former Bur- 
eau of Agricultural Economics (now the Acricultural Marketing Service and 
the Production Zconomics Reseerch Jranch, A=S). The secona was 2 mailed 
questionnaire survey cf Prcecuction Credit Associaticns, This was conduct- 
ed by the “ational Bureau of Scononmic Research, Inc. ‘ie third, 2 surver 
of farm-equipment retailers, wes @iso a mailed cuestionnaire anv conducted 
ber tne Netional Bureau. Uf less magnitude but ecually as necessery wes, 
fourth, a survey of ecuipment manufacturers, 5Siiiler surveys cf other sup- 
pliers of credit would have added to the wicture. The author dic not ignore 
other availeble data, however, for he adapted some relevant resuits of the 
Federal Reserve-Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Survey of Vo1i-ercial 
Banks that was conducted in 19);7 elso. 


In his opening chapter, the author points ovt that the vercentare 
of farm physical assets that were arm eCuipment ana machinery rose from 
h.6 in 1930 to 7.) in 1940 and to 15.€ percent in 1954. le attributes tie 
greatest part of this rise since 1910 to the a'vent of tractor »ower. ‘The 
farm-ecuipment-financing market is cheracterize? as *avirg (1) e lerce 
number of small units, (2) a slow rete of capital turnover, (3) incore 
exrectancy of potential borrowers subject to instability, and ():) Uransfer 
of ownership necessarily intermingles the finencial aspects of the business 
with tiat of the family nousehold. 


During the period of development of facilities, it was noted that, 
after the long-line compenies (lars er compenies canadian an.i selling 
a complete line of farm equipment) were established, menufacturers were 
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ine primary source of credit for retail deslers ana that 39 percent of the 
doller volure of all equipment financins frem 1935 through 191 was provid- 
ed by them. 

A trend tcward local financing became obvious during and following 
“orld war II, uring this ;eriod, country benkers, in perticular, became 
more Willing to accent mechanically ncwered ecuipment as loan security, and 
their lending ectivities in the fielc of purchases of farm ecuipment finance 
ing increase’ correspondingly. 


The author estimates that for 197 the total credit supplied for 
purchases of farm equipment end machinery was \3lh00 million, and that new 
equipment accounted for 7280 miliion and used equipment for $120 million. 
Tnese esti:sates were arrivea at by evaluating pertinent existing statistics 
of the Departnents of Commerce ani fArcriculture, This total crecit volume 
is further broken cown according to tyve of supplier by applying the find- 


A 


ings reported in tiie Bureau of Avricultural Eccnomics study. 


No doubt the part of the paper of greetest interest to potential 
lenders is that on credit ex-erience. The author admits the scantiness of 
cata witi. which to portray this picture. le does show the trend in notes 
past due as a percentage of all ocurchaser notes held by reporting farm- 
ecuipment manufecturers to have decreased generally from a high of approx- 
imately 37 percent in 1935 to 0.2 vercent in 1948. This shows a signifi- 
cent inverse correlation with the trend in net farm income, 


Tc this reviewer the pert of the paper that makes the greatest con- 
tribution is the discussion of the development of credit practices; for, 
with the cther perts of the paper as supporting detail, it provides the 
basis for future policy of those interested in sup,lying credit for farm 
machinery and equipment financing, The author summarizes this subject as 
follows: "Contract lengths since the turn of the century have pretty stead- 
ily been shortened, and the recent shift to new credit sources, with com- 
mercial benks the chief supplier, seems to work in the same direction. Down 
payment requirements, often very lenient in the period of manufacturer-sup- 
plied credit, are still gener-lly low wiien co:.pared, for instance, with 
those for consumer dursbles. Prevision for time payments, and especially 
fcr irregularly tined installments conforming to income flow in particular 
types of farming, is less frequent than wnen manufecturers were the chief 
credit source. Efiective interest rates, apparently, are lower," 


une might level 2 criticism at the length of time required to pro- 
cess and publish the findings - ¢ veers from the yeer in which the basic 
Jate. were collected. rrofessor Seulnier's introduction bridges the gap 
however, ana alse sugsests whe potentialities of the farm equipment financ- 
ing market. This is a basic piece of research - one that future students 
in the field will find to be an essential benchmark, 


Richard G, Schmitt, Jr. 
rural tlectrification Administration 
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Greenfield, John Edwerd. A Plenning Technique for Famers Insurence Needs, 
1955. (Doctorate thesis avail-bie in thesis form from the ruriuve Univer- 
sity Library.) 


a 


doctcrete thesis with this title has been submitted to Purdue Uni- 
versity by John L, Ureenfield. The thesis also servec as a final report 

to the U. S. Derertment of Agriculture on 2 cooperative project under which 
the study was mace possible. 


In order to minimize cash outlays for insurance ~remiums, the plan- 
ning technique requires scme self insurance, This self insurance is besed 
on the farmer's net worth. In effect, his insurance outlay is minimized 
by substituting net worth for the most expensive forms of insurance. After 
net worth is used up as self insurance (except for next year's cash expen- 
ses), any remaining risks to be insured are protected by commercial insur- 
ence. ‘Thus, a farmer's entire insurance program is considered as a unit. 


The necessary amount of protection for each property risk is taken 
2s the repiacement value involved if a total loss were to occur. in the 
case of life and disability insurance, tie siecessary amount is the dis- 
counted present value of the future income level established, considering 


Social Security income. 


A single "unit" of net worth can be used in comnection with events 
tuat cannot occur simultaneously, such as death and iisability. Self 
insurance based on net worth cannot be substituted for liability insurance. 
Tue amount of liability insurance (chiefly automobile) recommended is the 
asnount required for State financial responsibility laws or the amount needed 
to protect the farmer's total net worth, whichever is greater. 


The procedure was tested by applying it to eight actual cases, Com- 
varisons were then possible becween the kinds and amounts of insurance 
carried and those derived from the planning technique. Premiums for the 
proposed programs were not greatly in excess of the premiums currently paid. 
Tn some instances, they were less. ‘nly one farmer under the planning tech- 
nicgue had selected a goal so nigh that it required premiums far in excess 
»f his current premium outlay. The most common discrepancy between present 
and proposed programs was that current liability limits were not high enough, 
disability insurance was not carried, and the amounts of iife insvrance were 
too low to protect desired goals. 


Considerable aiditional work will be requir-d to adapt the planning 
ue 


techniq to farmer use, 


| 
| 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS IN AGRICULTURAL FINANCE 
Agricultural Credit, Farm Financial Management, Agricultural Risks 
and Insurance, Farm Taxation, Local Government, and Public Finance 


The following research projects are currently "in progress" in the 
field of agricultural finance. State projects include those reported 
directly by the State agricultural colleges and State agricultural experi- 
ment stations. Objectives of each project are briefly described. This 
list does not include the many related research activities of other agen- 
cies, such as projects of the Farm Credit Administration, the Farmers 
Home Administration, State tax commissions, and other agencies, much of 
whose research is directed primarily toward administrative problems. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station: FINANCING BEEF AND DAIRY PRO- 
DUCTION.- The major objectives of this project are to determine capital 
requirements, credit needs, and potential returns of forage-livestock 
systems of farming which involve beef and dairy production. One or 
more major type-of-farming areas of the State will be selected for 
study. The following four groups of farms are to be considered: (1) 
Farms that have succeeded in establishing commercial beef and dairy 
enterprises; (2) farms that have attempted but failed to establish 
enterprises of this kind; (3) farms that have made no attempt to es- 
tablish such enterprises; and (4) farms that are now in the process 
of, or are interested in the possibilities of, establishing commer- 
cial beef and dairy enterprises. Capital requirements, credit needs, 
and potential returns will be worked out for farms of various sizes, 
with various combinations of enterprises and production practices, and 
under varying price conditions. Budget analyses and other appropriate 
statistical techniques are to be used. Suggestions will be made as to 
possibilities and desirabilities of changes needed in farm lending 
practices and policies, and guides will be set up for amounts that 
might safely be loaned or invested by farmers on beef and dairy farms 
under varying conditions. Leaders: Ben T. Lanham, Jr., Foy Helms. 


Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Farm Credit Administration, and ARS: 
FINANCING DESIRABLE FARMING ADJUSTMENTS IN THE SOUTH.- This project is 
designed to determine the capital requirements for making desirable 
farming adjustments, as a basis for evaluating the role of credit and 
other ways of financing such adjustments. Various farm organizations 
or farming systems that are representative of the physical and economic 
conditions of selected type-of-farming areas would be compared in order 
to ascertain the capital and credit arrangements needed to facilitate 
adjustments to better farming systems. Credit needs and repayment 
possibilities of such adjustments under alternative price levels would 
be ascertained. Leaders: Alabama, Ben T. Lanham, Jr.; Louisiana, F. E. 
Stanley, 0. B. Quinn; Mississippi, R. J. Saville. 
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Arkansas: EFFECTS OF FINANCING PRACTICES OF PRODUCERS ON MARKETING OF 
BROILERS.- The objective is to obtain information on methods of 
financing commercial broiler production in order to appraise their 
effects on the marketing of broilers. The rapid growth of commercial 
broiler production in Arkansas in the last 15 years has brought large 
benefits to farm people. Extension of credit to producers by feed 
dealers, hatcheries, processors, and other lending institutions or 
agencies has been a vital factor in the growth of the industry. 
Methods and terms of financing were developed under which producers 
and dealers shared the risks in production and marketing. This 
appears to have improved productive efficiency by introduction of 
better broiler chicks, better feeds, and better methods for reducing 
flock mortality. However, in this process, producers may have given 
up marketing functions that should have been retained, and the loss 
of which may have affected their economic status. Leader: W. J. 
Windham. 


California: THE FINANCIAL STRUCTURE OF CALIFORNIA AGRICULTURE.- This 
study is concerned with the construction of a comparative balance 
sheet of agriculture for California, which is intended to serve as a 
basis for analyzing farm capital asset relationships, farm debt 
structure, and policy considerations. Leader: Murray Benedict. 


Connecticut: AGRICULTURAL CREDIT INSTITUTIONS.- The purpose of this 
project is to examine the capital problem as a whole, credit require- 
ments and lender specialization, lender policies, and problems of 
agricultural finance. This study is part of the program of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., where George K. Brinegar 
was on sabbatical leave 1954-55. Leader: George K. Brinegar. 


Delaware: RELATION OF FINANCING SOURCES AND METHODS TO THE PRODUCTION 
AND MARKETING OF BROILERS IN DELAWARE.- The objectives are to de- 
termine the business arrangements under which broilers are produced 
and marketed in Delaware and Maryland, the channels through which 
broilers are marketed, and the relation of financing methods to 
marketing practices and to the number, quality, and prices of broilers 
produced and marketed. Leaders: F. D. Hansing, W. E. McDaniel, F. L. 
Garlock, and R. O. Bausman. 


Illinois: SEASONAL DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENSES IN ILLINOIS AGRICULTURE. 
Leaders: L. J. Norton and M. K. Lindstrom. 


Illinois: ADJUSTMENTS IN FARMING IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS.- One of the objec- 
tives of this project is to learn the present capital situation in 
southern Illinois agriculture. Sources of borrowed money, uses of 
credit, and recovery from a drought situation will be investigated on 
farms in the Farm Bureau Farm Management Service. Leaders: J. E. 

Wills and A. G. Mueller. 


Illinois: FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS OF FARMER COOPERATIVES.- An 
analysis of the financial statements of country grain elevators (in- 


cluding cooperatives) will be made during the latter part of 1955. 
Leader: R. J. Mutti. 
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Illinois: HOW YUUNC FAMILIES GkT ESTABLISHED IN FARMING.- This project 
has as one of its objectives to reveal the amount and sources of 
initiel capital used by beginning farmers, the amount and sources of 
credit, and the purposes for which credit was used by young men who 
began farming after World War II. Leader: F. J. Reiss. 


Indiana: THE IMrACT OF AGRICULTURAL TECHNOLOGY ON FARMLAND APPRAISAL 
TECHNIQUE.- The objectives of this project are: (1) To analyze pro- 
cedures now used by lending institutions in appraising farm real estate 
and to determine the major weaknesses and limitations of these proce- 
dures in view of the technological changes that are taking place in 
agriculture; and (2) to develop improved techniques for appraising farm 
real estate that will give adequate recognition to the impact of new 
technologies on the earning capacity of farms having various character- 
istics with respect to size, soil, improvements, location, and other 
factors. Leader: J. H. Atkinson. 


Indiana: FARM nEAL ESTATE VALUES AND THE FARM REAL ESTATE MARKET IN 
INDIANA.- This project was designed: (1) To relate the history of land 
values in Indiana, for the State and by geographic regions, to quality 
of land and other factors; (2) to relate the characteristics of the land 
market to these factors for the State as a whole, on the basis of Agri- 
cultural Research Service data; (3) to describe the characteristics of 
the land market in deteil on the basis of transfer records in 6 counties 
from 191 through 1950; and (l) to describe the mortgage-debt structure 
of Indiana farms, Leader: J. H. Atkinson. 


Indiana: MARKETING AND FINANCING INDIANA'S POULTRY CROP.- This study is 
intended to determine the effects of financing arrangements on produc- 
tion and marketing practices, channels used, prices received, and qual- 


ity of poultry sold, with special reference to broilers and turkeys. 
Leader: R. L. Kohls. 


Indiana and Farm Credit Administration: TYPES OF AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 
REQUIRED TU FACILITATE NEEDED ADJUSTMENTS IN AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. - 
The aims of this project are: (1) To learn the extent and geographical 
location of the need for intermediate-term farm credit, (2) to deter- 
mine the extent to which credit institutions are presently providing 
this type of credit; and (3) to determine whether and how existing cred- 
it institutions can adjust their operating techniques in order to pro- 
vide a share of the capital needed to promote or to facilitate needed 
agricultural adjustments of an intermediate character. Leaders: R,. C,. 
Engberg, Farm Credit Administration; J. H. Atkinson and L. S, Hardin, 
Purdue University. 


Indiana: FARMERS! USE UF MERCHANT CREDIT.- The objectives of this study 
are: (1) To obtain from farmers information concerning (a) the amount 
and characteristics of merchant credit presently used and (b) the 
attitudes of farmers as to merchant credit practices, policies, and 
costs; (2) to learn the practices and policies of merchants who make 
credit available to farmers, and the actual cost of such credit to farm- 
ers as compared with cash purchases; and (3) to formulate guides for 


with 
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farmers in using merchant credit and for merchants in granting credit. 
Leaders: L. S. Robertson, C. B. Sox and E, E, Carson. 


Indiana: PROBLEMS OF ACCUMULATING CAPITAL IN GETTING STAxTED IN FARMING,- 
The objective of this project is to discover and assemble information 
concerning the operation of the processes by which young farm families 
obtain the capital necessary to become established in farming, when 
substantial family assistance is not available. Leaders: L. S. Hardin, 
J. H. Atkinson, and L. L. Arnold. 


Kansas: AGRICULTURAL CREDIT AID FINANCE.- This is to be a study of needs, 
sources, and use of long- and short-term credit in agriculture, and 
also, farmers' knowledge of credit available, costs of such credit, and 
terms of repayment. It is a continuing study of trends in values of 
farmland with improvements and farmland not tillable, by type-of-farming 
areas in Kansas, and of the effect of income per acre on land values. 
Data from the Federal-State Statistician's Office and the agricultural 
census are used to calculate these values. Studies to determine cost 
and returns as a result of farm improvements, such as soil and water 
conservation practices, with emphasis on credit needed and availability 
of credit for such practices are carried on. A study of quality of land 
most frequently sold in a few counties in Kansas is underway. It empha- 
sizes the relationship between quality, sales price, and assessed value 
for taxation purposes. Information on other factors that affect the 
sales price is to be obtained. Leader: Merton L. Otto. 


Louisiana: FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS IN LOUISIANA.- 
This is intended as a survey of farmers' cooperative business organiza- 
tions in Louisiana. It will include collection of data on membership, 
marketing agreements, volume of business, financing, and annual direc- 
tory by type*of organization. Leader: Bueford M. Gile. 


Louisiana: FARM REAL ESTATE TRANSFER rRICES AND FAMILY FARM FINANCIAL 
SITUATION.- This project is designed to determine the level of prices 
paid in the transfer of farm real estate in Louisiana, the availability 
of farm real estate for enlargement of small farms to an economic size, 
and the financial progress of selected farm owner-operators with a high 
ratio of debt to owned assets. Leader: Bueford M. Gile. 


Maryland: CAPITAL xEQUIREMENTS IN AGRICULTUnk.- The objectives here are 
fo ascertain the capital needs of various types of farmers, to deter- 
mine the efficiency of capital resources, and to evaluate the various 
methods of acquiring essential capital resources for farming. Leader: 
Paul R. Poffenberger. 


Michigan: GETTING STARTED IN FARMING.- This is part of a North Central 
Regional project of the same name. The primary purpose is to discover 
how young folks become established in farming without substantial paren- 
tal aid. Information has been assembled on 385 potential borrowers from 
the Farmers Home Administration for the year ending June 30, 1952. 
Leaders: E. B, Hill and J. D, Anibal. 
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Minnesota: OPEIATING LOANS OF THE FARMEXS HOME ADMINISTRATION IN MINNE- 
SUTA.- The purpose of this study is twofold. First, the operating loan 
program of the Farmers Home Administration in Minnesota is being studied 
to obtain general information on this program in the State. Data on 
kinds of loans, loan volume by counties, borrower eligibility, and lend- 
ing methods are being collected. Second, an analysis is being made of 
FHA operating loans in 8 counties located in  type-of-farming areas in 
the State. The aims are to determine the characteristics of these loans, 
their purposes, and the financial progress borrowers are making under the 
program. Leaders: E, Fred Koller and Reynold P, Dah. 


Mississippi: PRACTICES AND CHARGES UF SELECIE) CXEDIT AGENCIES IN MAKING 
LOANS To MISSISSIPPI FARMERS.- A manuscript is being prepared relating 
to the policies and practices of commercial banks and production credit 
associations that operate within the State. This report aims at under- 
standing how certain lenders analyze borrower situations, how their 
actions vary in regard to farm lending, and how stated policies are 
carried out in practice. Personal interviews were made with 30 commer- 
cial bankers and 9 Production Credit Association secretary-treasurers 
located throughout the State. Leader: Charlie B. Robbins. 


Missouri: LAND-IMPROVEMENT CREDIT IN MISSOUNI.- The study has the fol- 
lowing objectives: (1) To determine the availability of loans up to 
10 years from the various lending agencies in Missouri; (2) to find out 
the types of land improvements for which loans are available; (3) to 
determine loan characteristics and terms of credit for land-improvement 
purposes; ()}) to learn the extent to which farmers are using the funds 
noW available through credit agencies; (5) to ascertain the reasons for 
failure to use existing loans for land-improvement purposes. Leader: 
Frank Miller, 


Nebraska: FARM FINANCE PROBLEMS AS RELATED TO ADJUSTMENTS (N FARMING 
SYSTEMS IN NORTHEASTERN NEBRASKA.- Tiis study will analyze the year-by- 
year capital requirements associated with adjustments in crop and live- 
stock production on a case farm in northeastern Nebraska. A comprehen- 
Sive study of crop and livestock alternatives in this area has already 
been made. Taking six assumed capital-tenure positions, an attempt 
will be made to assess the extent and terms of capital that might be 
borrowed from the various credit agencies in the area for adjustments 
on this farm, The field work is completed and the manuscript is to be 
prepared. Leaders: A. W. Eppand H. W. Uttoson, 


New Hampshire: ACWUIRING CArITAL FoR FARMING.- This is an analysis of 
the capital needed by young men to enter the business of farming and 
the possibilities of their acquiring this capital. Leader: W. K. 
Burkett. 


North Carolinas FAMILY-TYrE FARM RESEARCH PxOJECT.- This is a coopera- 
tive undertaking by the North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, 
the Farmers Home Administration, and the North Carolina Rural Rehabil- 
itation Corporation. Objectives: (1) To make an adequate determina- 
tion as te what constitutes an efficient family-type farm-management 
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unit; (2) to determine the expenditures of funds that would be re- 
quired to accomplish most efficiently an adjustment of land and 
family resourcés on family-type farms; (3) to ascertain the condi- 
tions under which credit should be extended in a farm-adjustment 
program; and (4) to ascertain the amount of funds required to enable 
qualified farm families to carry on successful farming operations 

and maintain decent standards of living from farm income with proper 
planning and the use of modern technology. No limit is placed on 

the funds to be loaned to an individual family. The amount actually 
loaned is based largely on the objectives of the study and the mana- 
gerial ability displayed by the farm family. Virtually all the 
capital required to buy, develop, and operate a farm is loaned to the 
family in several instances. Funds are provided by the Rural Rehabil- 
itation Corporation. Farmers Home Administration representatives 
supervise farm operations and the details of credit, advancement, and 
collection. The experiment station carries out most of the planning 
and analysis of the farm selected, making full use of tested technical 
improvements developed by the station. Leader: 4, W. Lindsey. 


North Dakota: FARMERS' ACCESS TO CAPITAL AND LAND VIA CREDIT AND TENURE 
ARRANGEMENTS.- This study aims to explore the comparative merits of 
various avenues to ownership or managerial control of farmland and 
capital resources under the existing credit, tenancy, and inheritance 
arrangements; to evaluate the adequacy of present avenues to farm re- 
sources in the light of current and prospective capital requirements 
and production and price risks under North Dakota conditions; and to 
develop practical proposals for improving the conditions of accessi- 
bility to farm resources in line with current capital requirements and 
future income uncertainties - to the mutual interest of individual 
farmers, creditors, landlords, and the community. Leaders: T. H. 
Ellis, F. R. Taylor. 


Oklahoma: FARM FINANCIAL NEEDS AND FINANCE PROBLEMS OF OKLAHOMA FARMERS.- 
This is a study of the capital needs of various types of farms in 
Oklahoma, how the use of capital is obtained, and the financial prob- 
lems encountered in becoming established or in expanding operations in 
farming. One segment of the study gives attention to financial risks 
and ways of dealing with them. Leader: Geoffrey P. Collins. 


Oregon: USE OF CREDIT ON NEWLY IRRIGATED FARMS, NORTHERN JEFFERSON COUNTY, 
OREGON, 1949-53.- This is one phase of a study of farm organization and 
development during the first 5 years of irrigation. Includes 44 farm 
units over the entire period. Capital structure, amount of credit used, 
sources of credit, and general purposes for which credit was used will 
be investigated. Leader: C. V. Plath. 


South Dakota: THE FARM CREDIT SITUATION IN SOUTH DAKOTA.- This study will 
analyze past and present sources, terms, uses, and repayments of farm 
credit in South Dakota and will develop recommendations for farmers and 


government to increase efficiency in farm-credit situation. Leaders: 
M. Myers, A. Clark. 


South Dakota: MARKETING FARM MACHINERY IN SOUTH DAKOTA.- A subproject of 
this is DEALER FINANCING OF FARM MACHINERY PURCHASES (the tentative title 
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for a Masters' Degree thesis). This study will develop data on the 
volume and terms of ferm machinery dealer credit and the financing 
methods used by dealers. Alternatives to dealer financing ere to be 
investigated. Leaders: R. L. Kristjansonand ©. J. Fliginger, Research 
Assistant. 


Tennessee: A STUDY UF THE NEEDS FOR, AND ADEQUACY OF, AGHICULTURAL 
CREDIT IN TENNESSEE,- This study involves an examination of the credit 
experiences of farmers in Lauderdale County, Tenn. (2 cotton county); 
an investigation of the ferm lending policies and practices of commer- 
cial banks throughout Tennessee; and an analysis of the farm service 
program presently active in a few rural banks within the Stete. Avail- 
ability of credit, as related to collateral, tenure status of the 
borrower, and use of credit, as well as its cost, and farmers' will- 
ingness to borrow money in amounts needed for sound farm business 
methods are to be studied. Leader: R. G. Spitze. 


Tennessee: FINANCING ASPECT OF AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT.- The credit 
aspect of the problem is to be investigated and analyzed. This is a 
study of agricultural adjustment in respect to outmigration in Weakley 
County, Tenn. Leader: J. A. Martin. 


Tennessee: FINANCING ASPECT OF AGRICULTUXAL ADJUSTMENT IN WHICH THE 
CREDIT ASPECT OF THE PROBLEM IS BEING INVESTIGATED AND ANALYZED.- This 
is study of farm enlargements as related to industrial employment cf 
farm-reared people in Lincoln County, Tenn. Leader: Rk. B, Hughes. 


Tennessee: FINANCING ASPECT OF AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT.- This is a 
study of agricultural adjustment in Haywood County, Tenn. It is 
intended to examine the credit needs in adjusting from a cotton system 
of farming to a cotton-livestock system. Leader: Thomas J. Whatley. 


Texas: THE DEMAND FOR AND AVAILABILITY OF AGRICULTURAL CREDIT IN DROUGHT 
AREAS OF TEXAS.- The objective of the study is to analyze the agricul- 
tural credit situation with particular emphasis on subsistence and 
production loans in drought areas of Texas, Leader: Robert G, Cherry. 


Wisconsin: WISCONSIN LAND TENURE.- This is a study of tenure factors 
that affect use of rural land in Wisconsin: (1) The role of agricul- 
tural credit in helping young people get established in farming and in 
developing the farm business; (2) title transfer procedures and their 
economic consequences for land use, with particular reference to the 
standards and costs of abstracts, title insurance, and attorneys' 
services; (3) Indian land tenure procedures with particular reference 
to taxation and public land management by local units of government 
(completed); (4) appraisal of land-records systems maintained by local 
units of government, including purposes, functions, statutory require- 
ments, costs, and recommendations (proposed); (5) law-in-action study 
of case histories involving transfer of farms within the family. 
Leaders: Haymond J. Penn, K. H. Parsons, C. W. Loomer, S. D. Staniforth 
(Agricultural Economics), and J. H. Beuscher (Law School). 
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ARS (Production Economics Research Branch): CHARACTERISTICS OF FARM- 
MORTGAGE CREDIT.- This study is intended as an analysis of farm- 
mortgage credit in relation to ratio of debt to value, size and value 
of farm, type of lender, interest rates, and State and geographic area. 
Data for the analysis are to be taken from the agricultural censuses 
and the cooperative farm-mortgage surveys with the Bureau of the 


Census of 1945, 1950, and 1955. Leaders: R. W. Bierman, and M. M. 
Taylor. 


ARS (Production Economics Research Branch): CURRENT ANNUAL ESTIMATES OF 
FARM-MORTGAGE DEBT.- Estimates of farm-mortgage loans held by principal 
lender groups are to be developed for the current year, by States. 
Techniques for estimating annual changes in farm-mortgage debt will be 
improved when possible. In cooperation with the Bureau of the Census, 

a farm-mortgage survey will be made in 1956 to determine benchmark 
estimates of farm-mortgage debt and number, acreage, and value of 
mortgaged farms by lender, tenure of farm operator, and States. Leaders: 
R. W. Bierman, and M. M. Taylor. 


ARS (Production Economics Research Branch): EFFECT OF FINANCING METHODS 
ON MARKETING OF BROILERS.- This project aims to supplement studies of 
broiler marketing by determining the effects of financing arrangements 
and sources of credit on the number, quality, and prices of broilers 
marketed, on marketing agencies used, and on marketing practices and 
returns. A cooperative study under the project is now underway in 
Delaware. Leader: F. L. Garlock. 


ARS (Production Economics Research Branch): ANNUAL CHANGES IN FINANCIAL 
STRUCTURE OF AGRICULTURE.- Under this project, annual balance sheets of 
agriculture are to be prepared and analyzed in relation to their sig- 
nificance for the farmer and the economy as a whole. Leaders: N. J. 
Wall, F. L. Garlock, L. A. Jones, R. W. Bierman, and W. H. Scofield. 


ARS (Production Economics Research Branch): NON-REAL-ESTATE DEBT OF 
FARMERS.- This project is designed to maintain a series showing the 
amount of non-real-estate debt of farmers and to determine the charac- 
teristics and terms of credit extended by the major lenders... Leader: 
F. L. Garlock. 


ARS (Production Economics Research Branch): NON-REAL-ESTATE AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT FACILITIES IN THE UNITED STATES.- The aim is to study the major 
types of non-real-estate credit institutions, with particular reference 
to organization, financial structure, and nature and effectiveness of 
operations. Leader: F. L. Garlock. 


ARS (Production Economics Research Branch): FARM FINANCIAL AND CREDIT 
OUTLOOK.- The aim is to determine changes during the last year in the 
financial and credit situation of farmers, the outlook for the year 
ahead, and reasons for changes, both past and prospective. Data will 
be obtained annually from representative farmers, merchants, dealers, 
and lending institutions located in selected counties throughout the 
country. Leaders: F. L. Garlock, R. W. Bierman, L. A. Jones. 
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ARS (Production Economics Research Branch): FLOW OF BANK DEPOSITS AND 
EFFECT ON LOANS OF COUNTRY BANKS.- The objective is to measure the 
flow of bank deposits from or to agricultural areas and to determine 
the effects of changes in deposits on the lending power of banks in 
agricultural areas. Leader: F. L. Garlock. 


ARS (Production Economics Research Branch): ESTIMATES OF FINANCIAL 
ASSETS OWNED BY FARMERS.- This study is designed to determine the 
amount of bank deposits, currency, United States savings bonds, and 
investments in cooperatives owned by the farm population. Leader: 
L. A. Jones. 


ARS (Production Economics Research Branch): FARM FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT.- 
The aim is to determine practices of farm people in handling income, 
using credit, and making investments that improve the farm business, 
minimize financial risks, and facilitate the fulfillment of family 
and home objectives. Leader: L. A. Jones. 


AGRICULTURAL RISKS AND INSURANCE 


Indiana and ARS: INSURANCE NEEDS OF CORN BELT FARMERS.- This is a fol- 
low-up to INSURANCE PRACTICES OF INDIANA FARMERS. It is designed to 
determine the adequacy of farm insurance programs presently carried in 
relation to certain personal and financial characteristics. This 
appraisal will be used in formulating guides as to the type and amount 
of insurance farmers should carry to minimize business risks and for 
personal and family protection based on their business and personal 
family situations. Leaders: J. H. Atkinson, L. S. Hardin, J. E. 
Greenfield, Purdue; N. J. Wall, R. R. Botts, ARS. 


Maryland: FACTORS AFFECTING THE COST OF CERTAIN KINDS OF INSURANCE TO 
FARMERS.=- The objectives of this project are to determine methods 
whereby farmers might obtain maximum risk coverage relative to premi- 
um costs, to compare the desirability of comprehensive insurance 
policies versus single-risk policies, to investigate the practical 
use of a larger number of risk factors in fire insurance rate determi- 
nation, to ascertain the trends in amounts of protection relative to 
premiums paid for different kinds of insured risks,and to determine 
the underlying causes of underinsurance and overinsurance of farm 
risks. Leaders: W. P. Walker, P. R. Poffenberger. 


Montana: NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL POLICY IN RELATION TO MONTANA AGRICUL— 
TURE.- The following phases of this study deal directly with agricul- 
tural risks: (1) Listing and describing the characteristics peculiar 
to Montana agriculture - climatic risks, alternative uses for re- 
sources, price risks, optimum size and type of farms compared with 
existing sizes and types, and capital requirements; and (2) study of 
the economic impact of weather and price risks on the farm enterprise. 
Leader: Maurice Taylor. 


New York: INSURANCE PROGRAMS OF NEW YORK FARMERS.- This will be an analy- 
sis and evaluation of current insurance practices of farmers. Leaders: 
G. W. Hedlund, John R. Tabb. 
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North Dakota and ARS: IMPROVED METHODS FOR MEETING WEATHER AND PRICE 
RISKS IN NORTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURE.- The objectives of this project 
are to appraise the economic significance of fluctuations in weather 
and price with respect to the structure and functioning of farm 
units, with special emphasis on a study of alternative measures for 
improvement of all-risk crop insurance, a study of crop insurance in 
relation to emergency credit, and a study of crop insurance in rela- 
tion to reserve management as means of increasing the stability of 
farm income. Leaders: North Dakota, S. Stangeland; ARS, S. W. Voelker. 


Vermont: ENSURANCE ATTITUDES AND COVERAGE OF VERMONT FARMERS.- A study 
of all types of insurance carried by Vermont farmers and their atti- 
tudes toward various types of insurance. Leader: Robert O. Sinclair. 


ARS: (Production Economics Research Branch): FARMERS' MUTUAL FIRE AND 
WINDSTORM INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES.- Objectives are to study 
the operating practices of farmers' mutual fire (including crop-hail) 
and windstorm insurance companies from the viewpoint of their improve- 
ment; to prepare summaries of the number of such companies, their 
outstanding insurance, and the amount of their premiums or assessments, 
losses paid, operating expenses, and safety funds, by States; and to 
analyze currently the problems and trends in such insurance, as indi- 
cated by special surveys. In 1956 particular attention will be given 
to improving the farm mutual insurance series. Leaders: Ralph R. 
Botts, John C. Ellickson. 


ARS (Production Economics Research Branch): ACCIDENT PREVENTION AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE.- This study is designed to learn the more common 
causes of farm accidents and the means of preventing them; to determine 
farm-accident costs, both direct and indirect; to study existing acci- 
dent, hospital, surgical, public liability, employer liability, work- 
men's compensation insurance, and Social Security coverages with 
respect to their adequacy in meeting farmers’ needs and equity of cost 
among farmers; and to prepare safety material for use in local acci- 


dent-prevention programs and in schools. Leaders: John D. Rush, John 
C. Ellickson. 


ARS (Production Economics Research Branch): ORGANIZED RURAL FIRE PROTEC- 
TECTION IN THE UNITED STATES.- Designed to follow developments in the 
field of organized farm fire protection; to analyze new legislation in 
this field; to ascertain what financial and other arrangements are 
involved between farmer grouvs and towns, which usually provide or 
cooperate in providing farm fire protection; and to measure the effec- 
tiveness of rural fire-protection services, as shown by farm mutual 
fire insurance experience in areas having various degrees of rural 
fire protection. Leader: John D. Rush. 


ARS (Production Economics Research Branch): RISK AND RISK-BEARING IN 
AGRICULTURE.- Objectives are to study the economic significance of 
fluctuations in weather and other agricultural risks with respect to 
the structure and functioning of farm units, with emphasis on the un- 
certainty of farm income and yields by crops, and to examine various 
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methods of risk-bearing tnat afford possibilities of increasing the 
stability of farm income. Leader: Ralph R. Botts. 


ARS (Production Economics Research Branch): FARM FIRE LOSSES.- This 
study is designed to maintain a series showing the annual amount of 
farm fire losses in the United States, and to analyze survey data to 
ascertain the frequency, severity, and causes of farm fires by classes 
of property, size of farm, and tenure, for broad geographic areas. 
Leaders: Ralph R. Botts, John D. Rush. 


FARM TAXATION, LOCAL GOVERNMENT, AND PUBLIC FINANCE 


Alabama: MUNICIPAL FINANCE IN ALABAMA.- A study of the taxes, expendi- 
tures, and debt structure of municipalities in the State, Leader: R,. 
T. Collins. 


Connecticut: EFFECTS UN AGRICULTURE UF URBAN-INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
PULICIES.- Objectives: (1) To discover the impact of urban-industrial 
development on farm costs, such as wage rates, capital costs, land 
prices, property taxes, and transvortation and other marketing costs; 
and (2) to identify the t;pes of urban industrial development that lead 
to efficient employment of agricultural resources and to propose plans 
for efficient regional development. Leader: 2rold G, Halcrow. 


Connecticut: IMPACT OF ALTERNATIVE SOURCES uF TAX REVENUE ON THE CON- 
NECTICUT ECONOMY.=- Objectives: To identify possible revenues available 
in Connecticut and to appraise the impact of each alternative source on 
the Connecticut economy, with particular reference to the impact on 
agriculture, Leader: Harold G,. Halcrow. 


Illinois: COST OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT SERVICES.- The objectives of this 
project are to provide information to enable local government units in 
Illinois to become more effective and efficient, particularly in rural 
areas; to learn how much townships are paying for the services given 
end the causes for variation; ani to keep township and county officers 
informed on matters of current interest that relate to legislation, 
finances, costs, and procedures. A current study concerns road cost 


per mile in 1,500 road districts. Leaders: N. G. P. Krausz, and Earl 
RK, Swanson. 


Illinois: TAX COSTS OF FARM TRANSFERS.- This project is designed to 
determine the amount of taxes paid, including income, gift, and death 
taxes, to transfer Illinois farms to members of families, and to advise 
farm people on methods of transmitting property that wili both accom- 


plish the owner's desires and reduce tax costs. Leader: N. G. Fe. 
Krausz. 


Iowa: VALUATION OF FARM «EAL ESTATE FUR TAX ASoESSHENT.- Aim is to study 
methods that may prove helpful to assessors in improving farm real 
estate assessments. Use of soil-survey maps and data is to be empha- 
sized in arriving at assessed values. Ratios of assessment to sales 
value are to be studied. Leader: W. G, Murray. 
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Kansas: STUDIES IN LAND TAXATION, LAND TENURE, LAND VALUES, AND RE- 
LATED PROBLEMS.- The objective of the taxation phase is to investi- 
gate land taxation and related public finance problems that pertain 
to (1) assessment of property for taxation purposes, (2) attainment 
of an equitable distribution of the total tax load, and (3) adminis- 
tration of all taxes, including the general property, sales, income 
and other taxes. Leader: Wilfred H. Pine. 


Maryland: THE MARYLAND TAX SYSTEM, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO FARM REAL 
ESTATE ASSESSMENTS AND SCHOOL EQUALIZATION FINANCE.- Objectives are to 
trace the recent historical importance of tax types in Maryland, to 
compare the ratios of tax-assessment values to sales values of farm 
and nonfarm real estate, to determine the effects of unequal assess- 
ments (if any) on comparative State tax burdens and support of the 
school equalization program, and to appraise the major tax sources and 
fiscal policy that affect farmers' tax liability. Leader: William 
Paul Walker. 


Maryland: IMPACT OF MARYLAND HIGHWAY-IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM ON AGRICULTURE.- 
Objectives are to analyze the impact and equity of taxes supporting 
the projected Maryland highway-improvement program on farmers and other 
groups; to determine the extent of subsidization by Maryland taxpayers 
because of undercontribution by out-of-State highway users toward 
support of Maryland's highway improvements; to compare costs of, with 
benefits from, rural roads, especially farm-to-market roads, to be im- 
proved under the program; and to appraise the current and potential 
fiscal problems in financing the contemplated highway improvements. 
Leader: W. P. Walker. 


Maryland: EFFECTS OF MARYLAND TAX SYSTEM AND FISCAL POLICY ON FARMERS’ 
TAX LIABILITY.=- Objectives are to appraise the major tax sources and 
State fiscal policy with reference to their effects on farmers’ tax 
liability; and to recommend changes in the tax system or fiscal policy 
needed to produce better tax equality and functional equalization. 
Leader: W. P. Walker. 


Maryland: CONSERVATION AND ECONOMY IN RURAL SCHOOL BUS TRANSPORTATION. - 
Objectives are to determine those practices in public school bus 
operation which make maximum use of buses, with minimum travel distances 
and time on the part of pupils; and to explore the possibilities of 
modifying school bus transportation itself, or in conjunction with 
school plant locations, to the end that school bus transportation will 
make its maximum contribution to the public educational program as a 
whole, as well as play its part in the identity and preservation of 
rural communities. Leader: W. P. Walker. 


Michigan: RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TAX ASSESSMENT AND PROPERTY SALES 
VALUES.- Tax assessment and sales-value data have been assembled for 
most of the properties sold in the city of Lansing in 1953 and for most 
of the other rural and urban properties in Ingham County sold between 
1950 and 1953. These data are being analyzed to determine the relation- 
ship between assessment and sales values in the various taxing districts, 
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and to determine the differences that exist between taxing districts 
and between areas classified as urban, urbanized, suburban, and rural. 
This study is part of a larger study entitled: "Economic Aspects of 
Land Use in Rural-Urban Fringe Areas in Michigan.” Leader: Raleigh 
Bar lowe. 


Missouri: THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE ASSESSED VALUE AND SALES VALUE 
OF FARMLAND IN SELECTED COUNTIES IN MISSOURI.- Tax rates and total tax 
payments are included. Leader: Frank Miller. 


Montana: EFFECTS OF STATE AND LOCAL TAX REVENUE COLLECTIONS AND DIS- 
BURSEMENTS ON MONTANA FARMERS AND RANCHERS.- Objectives are: (1) To 
describe the present tax structure use for financing public services 
in Montana, with special reference to intergovernmental payments used 
for equalization purposes; (2) to analyze the effect of recent develop- 
ment in tax structure and equalization programs on (a) the tax burden 
of various groups of citizens, particularly farmers and ranchers, and 
(b) the quality of services rendered; and (3) to make recommendations 
concerning improvements in methods of financing public services, 
emphasizing economy, quality of service, and equitable distribution 


of the taxload among citizens. Leaders: Layton S. Thompson, and 
Maurice Taylor. 


Nebraska: TAXES IN NEBRASKA.- Analysis of State and county tax struc- 
ture in Nebraska. Revenue requirements and sources are analyzed. The 


tax payments made by different occupational groups will be compared. 
Leader: Kris Kristjanson. 


New York: ASSESSMENT OF RURAL PROPERTIES IN NEW YORK.- A study of 
assessed values of farm properties and of rural residences compared 


with their current values. Leaders: E. A. Iutz, Howard Conklin, M. S. 
Kendrick. 


New York: INTERSTATE COMPARISONS OF STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTAL 
SERVICES.- A comparison of functions of State and local governments 
available to farmers and others in New York State relative to other 
States. Leader: E. A. lutz. 


North Dakota: APPRAISAL OF THE RURAL TAX SITUATION IN NORTH DAKOTA.- 
Objectives are to provide a clear picture of the recovery of the 
State and local governments from the distress period of the 1930's and 
early 1940's, to isolate and formate problems that emerge from sharp 
fluctuations in farm income as a result of poor or good crops and 
prices, to determine alternatives to minimizing the impact of lower 
farm incomes in future on State and local governments, and to develop 
classification and assessment techniques designed to bring about an 
equitable distribution of the taxload. Leader: S. Stangeland. 


Ohio: SERVICES AND FINANCES OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN SELECTED OHIO COUN- 
TIES.- Analyses are to be made of: (1) Revenues that support the 
functions of local government; (2) procedures, personnel, equipment, 
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and other investments incidental to carrying on the public business 
under different scales of operation; and (3) opinions of local people 
relative to what and how local governmental services can best conform 
to the needs of their area at reasonable cost. An analysis of finan- 
cial statements of all units of local government will be made for a 
few counties. This analysis will then be used in various types of 
local study groups to obtain an evaluation with respect to problems 
and recommendations. The central purpose of the project is to ana- 
lyze the financing and services of local government under each of 
three situations: (1) A prosperous rural community not seriously 
affected by changes in population or industrial developments; (2) a 
rural community with a rapidly increasing population and subject to 
important industrial developments; and (3) a rural community that is 
losing population and where financing local government is a problem 
because of low per capita wealth and the absence of economic oppor- 
tunities. Leaders: F. B. McCormick, H. R. Moore. 


South Carolina in cooperation with Southeast Land Tenure Committee and 
ARS: FARM TAX ASSESSMENTS IN THE SOUTHEAST.- Designed to survey farm 
tax assessment practices in the Southeast and to appraise their 
effectiveness in terms of relationships to appropriate measures of 
value. Leaders: George H. Aull, Calvin C. Taylor. 


South Dakota: IMPROVING RURAL ASSESSMENTS AND TAXATION.- This will be a 
study of the relative tax burden of farmers and other citizens of the 
State. It will also emphasize possible ways to improve rural assess- 
ment of land and buildings, as well as personal property, and the 
effects of certain levy limitations upon rural taxation. Leaders: 

Max Myers, John Thompson. A preliminary report on this project, 
"Taxation in South Dakota," Agricultural Economics Pamphlet No. 58, 
December 1954, by Thompson and Myers has been published and is avail- 
able upon request. 


Texas: THE TAXLOAD ON FARMS AND RANCHES IN TEXAS.- Designed to determine 
the amount of taxes levied on both real and personal property by each 
type of governmental unit. Leader: L. P. Gabbard. 


Wyoming: UTILIZATION, VALUATION, TAXATION, AND CONTROL AND MANAGEMENT 
OF LAND IN WYOMING.- To analyze methods for correcting maladjustments 
in costs that exist between users of Federal and deeded lands. Leader: 
A. F. Vasse 


ARS (Production Economics Research Branch): FARM REAL ESTATE TAXES.- 
Objectives are the development and improvement of estimates of farm 
real estate taxes for the United States and for individual States and 
geographic divisions. Leaders: Ronald Bird, Tyler F. Haygood. 


ARS (Production Economics Research Branch): PERSONAL PROPERTY TAXES OF 
FARMERS.- Objectives are the development and improvement of estimates 
of farm personal property taxes for the United States. Special inter- 
est is centered on determining the impact of this tax on certain 
classes of property. Leader: Ronald Bird. 
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ARS (Production Economics Research Branch): INCOME TAXES OF FARMERS.- 
Existing series of estimates on Federal income tax payments of farm 
people are to be continued and improved as additional data become a 
available. Attention will be given also to Federal income tax prob- 
lems faced by farmers. Leaders: F. D. Stocker, Tyler F. Haygood. 


ARS (Production Economics Research Branch) : EFFECTS OF SUBURBANIZATION 
ON RURAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE.- A study of what happens to rural govern- 
ments when large-scale residential development takes place. The 
effects on local finances will receive particular attention, and the 
analysis will be related to changing economic, political, and social 
conditions in the areas studied. Leader: F. D. Stocker. 


ARS (Production Economics Research Branch): STATE GASOLINE TAXES ON 
FARM USE OF MOTOR FUEL.- A study of the extent to which farmers’ 
consumption of gasoline and similar fuels is subject to taxes on ” 
motor fuels. An examination of the State laws that govern exemptions 
and refunds will be coupled with a statistical study of fuel consump- 
tion, tax payments, and refunds. Leader: F. D. Stocker. 


ARS ‘Production Economics Research Branch): SALES TAXES PAID BY FARMERS.- 
Aims of the project are the development and improvement of estimates 
of general sales taxes paid by farmers for the United States and indi- 
vidual States when possible. Leader: Ronald Bird. 


ARS (Production Economics Research Branch): FARMERS' TAX BURDEN.- An 
analysis of the economic significance of taxes levied on farmers and 
agriculture, particularly with respect to an evaluation of the tax- 
load of agriculture. Also an evaluation of changes in tax laws as 
they affect farmers in their production and marketing activities as 
well as their position in regard to assets. Leader: Tyler F. Haygood. 


Farm income taxes drop in 1955.- Federal income taxes of farm 
people, which stood at an all-time high of $1,430 in 1954, dropped by 


more than 20 percent during 1955, to $1,120. These payments are based A 
on income received during the preceding year. The decline is attribut- 
able to the continued drop in net farm income during 195!: and to the cut 
in Federal income tax rates that took effect that year. In 1955, incore 
taxes accounted for 5 to 6 percent of the net income of the farm povula- 
tion and averaged about $50 per person. For the average farm family, 
the decline in tax payments in 1955 amounted to about $55. Preliminary 
indications with respect to the 1955 income of farm people sugsest a 
reduction of about another $10 in the 1956 tax payment of the average 
farm family. 
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Farm-Mortgage Credit 


Loans outstanding: 

Principal lenders, United States, 1910-55----- 

Principal lenders, by States, 1955 -- 

All operating banks and insured commercial banks, by States, 1954-55 

Farmers Home Administration, by States, 1955 
Federal land banks and Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation: 

Loans closed, repaid, and outstanding, United States, 1935-55-—- 

Percentage of loans delinquent or extended, by States, 1930-55 -- 

Real estate acquired and held, United States, 1930-54---------------------------------------------------- -- 
Loans made or recorded by principal lenders, United States, 1910-55 
Interest rates and charges: 

Average interest rates by principal lenders, United States, 1910-55---—- 

Total and per-acre interest charges, United States, 1910-55 - 

Interest charges, by geographic divisions, 1910-54 —---------- 

Interest rates on new loans of Farm Credit Administration agencies and Farmers Home 

Real estate held by selected lenders, United States, 1930-55----—--~----------------------------------------- 


Non-Real-Estate Credit 


Loans outstanding: 
Principal lending institutions, United States, 1915-55------------------------ 
All operating banks and insured commercial banks, by States, 1954-55-- ---- 
Private institutions discounting with Federal intermediate credit banks, 
by States, 1954-55 
Farmers Home Administration: 
Summary of types of loans, by States, 1955 
Production and subsistence loans, by States, 1954-55 
Production and economic emergency loans, by States, 1954- -- - -- - 
Commodity Credit Corporation: 
Loans made and outstanding, by commodity programs, United States, cumlative 
to 1955 and outstanding July 1, 1955--------------------------------------------------------------------- 
Loans made, by selected commodities and States, fiscal year 1955------------------------------------------- 
Interest rates on new loans of Farm Credit Administration agencies and Farmers Home 
Administration, 


Farm Cooperative Credit 


Loans outstanding: 
Farmers Home Administration, by States, 1955 


Rural electrification and telephone loans outstanding, by States, 1954-55------------------------------------ 
Interest rates on new loans of Farm Credit Administration agencies and 
Farmers Home Administration, 


Farm Taxation 


Property and automotive taxes, United States, 192! 
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Table 1.- Farm-mortgage debt: Total outstanding and loans held by principal lenders, United States, selected dates, 1910-55 1/ 


> : Loans held by principal lenders 
Total farm- * 
of year Federal Farm : tFarmers Home * Three State als 
or month Federal land Mortgage Joint-stock : Administra- +: Life insur- ; credit 
banks : Corporation : land banks : tion ance can- 3 aving: agencies 3 
: 2/ 3/ : : panies 6/ : banks 7/ : : others 
: 
+ 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 
3,207,863 386,961 406, 248 
8,468,772 293,595 60,038 97 , 826 1, 383 559155930 
9,630,768 1,201,732 637,789 2,116,439 997 360 4,578,980 
7,564,459 1,947 616,737 277,020 1,301,562 498, 842 66,096 2,876, 760 
19 7,122,701 2,113,502 79s, 147 200,617 1,112,289 487,505 53,705 2,660,936 
2,147,768 841,251 162,786 1,015,615 39,969 2,459,040 
6 2,126,610 624,151 133,55b 988,557 501,450 35, 362 2,345,200 
2,088,478 774,377 1h, 992 10,218 962,939 519,276 31,872 2,257,166 
2,009,820 713,290 91,726 31,927 98k, 290 534,170 30,294 2,190,882 
1,957,16b 685,149 73,455 65, 29h 1,016,479 543,408 29,317 2,123,241 
1,860, 78h 634, 865 55,919 114,533 1,063,166 535,212 30,406 2,061,175 
1,718, 240 543,895 37,015 157,463 1,042,939 476,676 26,794 1,951,436 
1,452,886 429,751 10,097 171,763 986,661 448,433 24,082 1,871,998 
1,209,676 07 5,455 193,377 938,275 19,872 1,777,371 
1,078,952 239, 365 3,208 181,861 891,263 507,298 xy 1,856,517 
976,748 146,621 1,641 169,300 888,665 683,229 9 2,010, 766 
888,933 107,066 645 195,069 959,715 840,647 9/ 2,072,170 
868,156 77,920 62 188, 893 1,036, 383 900, 843 2,215,674 
906,077 58,650 270 188,855 1,172,326 937, 25315,956 
947 214,047 1,355,766 1,006, 359 2,501,73k 
6,586,270 994,128 32,778 233,374 1,541,041 1,046,923 / 2,740,026 
195 7,151,038 1,071,358 23,899 257,936 1,715,164 1,105,096 2,960,585 
195k: : 
Jamary-—-----: 7,656,186 1,169,418 17,628 268,060 1,892,643 1,131,214 3,177,223 
July——-------: 1,229,301 15,161 272,965 1,999,000 1,190,121 ---- 
19553 
Jamary-------: 8,175,72k 1,266,953 12,83 0 271,220 2,051, 1,210,676 ---- 3,362,596 
July----------; ----- 1,393,194 ---- 269, 342 2,185,000 10/ 1,318,770 ---- ---- 


i 
Excludes Territories and possessions unless otherwise noted. 


1930-55 includes regular mortgages, purchase-money mortgages, and sales contracts; before 1930, regular mortgages only. Federal land bank and Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation mortgages in process of foreclosure were estimated for 1951 and 1952. 

Loans held by Corporation were made on its behalf by Land Bank Commissioner, Authority to make new loans, except incidental to liquidation, expired on 
July 1, 1947. On June 30, 1955 loans of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation were sold to the 12 Federal land banks. 

Joint-stock land banks have been in liquidation since May 12, 1933. Includes banks in receivership. 

5/ Data for 1939-l1 include only tenant-purchase loans. Thereafter, data include in addition to tenant-purchase loans, farm-development (special real estate) 
loans beginning 1942; farm-enlargement loans beginning 194k; project-liquidation loans beginning 195; farm-housing loans beginning July 1950; and building 
improvement loans beginning 1955. Data also include loans for these purposes from State Corporation trust funds, 4 

6/ Includes legal reserve companies only. Estimates based on direct reports from life insurance companies, annual statements submitted to State insurance 
commissioners, "iest's Life Insurance Keports," and monthly data from Life Insurance Association of America and Institute of Life Insurance. 1930-55 includes 
regular mortgages, purchase-money mortgages, and unpaid principal sales contracts; before 1930, regular mortgages only. 

iY Before 1935, open State and national banks; 1935-7, insured commercial banks; anc 1946 to date, all operating commercial and savings banks. 

y, Department of Rural Credit of Minnesota, Bank of North Dakota, and sural Credit Board of South Dakota. ural Credit Board completed liquidation during 1945. 

y Included with "individuals and others" except beginning January 1, 1915, farm-mortgage loans held by the Bank of North Dakota are included with all operating 


10/ Includes soil and water conservation loans insured by the Farmers Home Administration. 


Table 2.- Farm-mortgage interest rates: Average for loans held by all lenders and by principal lenders, United States, 
January 1, selected years, 1910-55 1/ 


Other lenders 


Life 
All lenders Federal Farm : insurance 3 
Mortgage : companies FY Banks : Individuals : Miscellaneous 2/ 3 Other lenders 

Carporation 3 3 3 cambined 

Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
6.0 5.5 5.2 6.0 6.5 6.1 
6.1 Sel 5.6 6.5 6.1 6.3 6.2 
6.0 Sel 567 6.5 6.1 6.1 6.2 
565 4.6 526 6.3 509 6.0 6.0 
5.1 3.9 5-6 6.2 5-8 5.8 5.8 
4.0 565 6.0 56 5.6 5.7 
3-7 5-3 5.6 55 56 
4.6 307 5.1 5.7 5.3 
4.6 3-7 565 562 5.1 543 
4.5 305 4.8 565 502 502 
he 305 4.8 ol 5.1 4.8 5el 
3-5 4.7 Sol 5.0 406 5.0 
Leh 3.5 4.5 5-3 5-0 Lol bed 
4.5 uel 4.5 522 4.8 
402 hel 502 409 4.3 4.8 
4.5 Leb 5.1 4e7 4.3 4.7 
kel 4.3 5.1 4.6 4.3 4.7 
4.3 5.0 4.6 4.3 4.6 
520 4.6 Leh 4.7 
4.6 hel 5-1 3/ 4.6 
he? hel bel 563 / 3/ 5.0 
4.8 hel 4.5 Sols 3/ Sel 


Contract rates, except on loans of Federal land banks, 193l-ll, and Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 1930-15, which are included at temporarily 
uced rates, 
2/ Also includes Farmers Home Administration and joint-stock land banks. 
Data not available. 


Year 
19 
19 
| 
--- --------- 3 
194 
194 2---- 
------------=: 
1945 
} 
194 
194 -- 
195 --- 
195 | 
195 
19595 


Table 3.- Farm-mortgage debt: 
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Total outstanding and amounts held by principal lender groups, by States, January 1, 1955 


Amounts held by principal lender groups 


State and division Total Federal Federal Farmers * Life insur- aun 
* land banks *Farm Mortgage Home Ai - ance com- Others *? operat: 
Corporation 1/ : istration 2/ panies 1/ 3/ banks 5) 
+ 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars :: 1,000 dollars 
: 
Maine 3 » 803 4,181 108 1,623 401 19,290 33 7,393 
New Hampshire 25,491 1,966 33 261 3 23,228 3 4,067 
Vermont 2 40,938 8,101 LS 720 1,355 30,717 a3 16,784 
M husetts 49,943 6,335 136 459 612 42,401 10,011 
New England : 2 26,201 479 3,610 L, 2 33 
33 
New York 225,000 32,805 437 2,915 14,936 173,907 33 47,377 
New Jersey 93,329 9,403 229 2,035 14,605 67,057 11, 
Pennsylvania : 204 634 17,61 133 4,065 8 
Ohi : 32h,939 29,862 88 4, 269 936 245, 78h 93,972 
Indiana 3 276,036 32,075 127 4,664 96,747 140,423 3 55,506 
Illinoi : 348,815 70, 364, 263 4,098 131,649 38 46,980 
Michig 215,132 38,560 332 4,548 13,606 158,086 45,166 
Wisconsi 46,900 1,039 5539 22,342 23 67,417 
East North Central------------- 1,513, 217,761 1,549 23,115 395943 309 ,061 
: 
Minnesot 3 337,011 69,159 806 7,653 9k, 332 165,061 : 56,253 
I : 547,973 99, 864 369 7,021 29,054 191, 265 : 61,627 
Missouri: 248,187 31,077 12,760 96,781 107,140 46,753 
North Dakot F} 83,189 19,601 946 4, 302 11,231 47,109 : 6,325 
South Dakot 117,175 43,698 352 4,053 42,133 26,939 
Nebraska: : 206,523 58,017 496 5,350 79,525 63,135 11,064 
207.968 45,342 238 6,592 33 21,757 
West North Central---------------: 2 2 2 2 2 2 33 2 


Delaware: 12,208 1,109 ¥ 212 6 10,432 : 8,611 
Maryland 6/. 78,547 6,129 55 1,843 5,888 64,632 3 23,008 
Virginia 116,539 10,935 89 4,780 18,7L5 61,990 36,470 
West Virginia : 34,047 4,712 3,294 776 25,216 tt 10,545 
North Carolina : 169,999 22,392 291 21,793 114,07 32,169 
South Caroli t 71,174 16,25 280 8,556 5,062 41,071 33 8,502 
Georgia : 159,893 23,635 322 14,812 23,589 97,535 : 32,062 
Florida 232.080 11,296 308 4,023 43,914 73,539 13,37 
South Atlantic---------------- _1,h03 45,969 120,213 508,459 
: 
Kentucky: 15h, 274 14,829 77 40,647 93,876 53, 
T 126, 37 14,915 107 7,898 21,814 81,645 33 37,321 
Alabama : 119,476 29,096 166 14,187 11,191 64,836 33 18,332 
Mississippi 164,433 27,337 173 20,720 44,073 72,130 13.96 
East South Central--------------: 56L, 562 LYS) 47,650 117,72 312,487 _129,} 
Arkansas 137,193 13,737 199 11, 32h 56,768 55,165 3 15,436 
Louisian 82,209 15,583 148 8,563 16,903 41,012 17,610 
Oklahoma : 193,130 26,581 23 11,710 74,069 60,557 : 13,08 
Texa: : 631,435 136,255 1,157 19,490 26,113 210,420 3 
West South Central---------------: 1,043,907 192,156 1,717 51,007 853 307,154 33 
Mont 108,104 20,060 269 3,270 26,897 57,608 ts 3,067 
Idaho- 133,957 28, 746 22h 7,712 37,872 59,803 33 3,713 
Wyoming 67,816 10,141 86 2,769 28,047 26,771 tt 1,853 
Colorad 184,625 21,928 8h 3,262 58,080 101,271 33 6,492 
New Mexi: 85,182 8,352 89 3,027 39 3, 265 2,993 
ari 62,752 5,511 91 1,695 19,393 36,062 tt 2,635 
Utah 63,527 9,080 151 4,297 9,119 40,880 33 7,351 
Nevad 20,621 1,919 uy 588 6,855 11,445 33 807 
Mountai 720,704 105,737 1,010 26,220 2 
Washington- 171,189 21,861 206 6,223 26,843 116,056 3 15,789 
Ofeg 180,082 21,220 229 3,545 35, 886 119,202 33 12,035 
California 266 12,610 1,00 4,032 108,210 211 92,086 
Pacifi 1,095,537 B91 13,500 170,939 33 119,910 
United States. 8,175,724 1,266,953 12,834 271,220 2,051, 4,573,272 1,210,676 


: 
i/ Includes regular mortgages, purchase-money mortgages, and sales contracts. State distribution of loans in process of foreclosure estimated for 
Federal land banks and Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. 
2/ Includes tenant-purchase, farm-enlargement, farm-development, project-liquidation, farm-housing loans, and loans for these purposes from State 


Corporation trust funds. 
3/ legal reserve companies only. 


Estimated unpaid principal based on Institute of Life Insurance data on book value of farm mortgages owned by all 


United States legal reserve companies, annual statements of life insurance companies sutmitted to State insurance commissioners, and United States 


Department of Agriculture survey of farm real estate owned by a sample of companies, 
L/ Estimated total loans held by all operating banks, individuals, and miscellaneous lenders. 
only as general indicators of the amount of farm mortgage debt held by this group. 

Includes national and State commercial, mutual and stock savings, and private banks. Mortgage loans held by banks are classified according to lo- 
cation of bank and, therefore, State and regional totals are not strictly comparable with those for other lenders which classify mortgage loans according 
to location of farms mortgaged. 

6/ Includes District of Columbia. 


State estimates are approximate and should be used 


— 
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Table 4&.- tarm-mortgage loans held by all operating banks and insurea commercial banks, 


by States, specifiea dates, 195-55 1/ 


All operating banks 2/ 


Insured commercial banks 3/ 


State and division 


1954 


1955 


5 


1954 : 195 


January 1 


July 1 


January 1 


. 


Jamuary 1 July 1 


January 1 


July 1 


*1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 


6,718 75339 7,393 7,717 5,165 5,813 5,866 5,931 
New Hampshire-------------: 3,978 4,096 4,067 4,213 1,806 1,882 1,902 1,950 
Vermont-------------------: 16, 342 16,501 16,738 17,123 10,378 10,097 10,577 10,786 
Massachusetts-------------: 9,540 9,682 10,011 10,365 3,631 3,584 3,770 
Rhode Island--------------: 2,314 2,204 2,34 2,468 1,986 1,866 2,042 2,175 
Connecti cut--------------- 8,500 8,636 8,566 9,370 4,359 261 9 8 
New England-------------: 9 941 1,2 7232 27, 25,0 25,7 
New York------------------: 4,226 45,826 47,377 50,902 35,950 37,376 38,229 41,213 
New Jersey---------------- 3 10,024 10,868 11,449 12,177 9,751 10,616 11,164 11,815 
Pennsylvania-------------- 9,571 61 62 , 66) 65 8,76 60,511 61,862 652 
Middle Atlantic--------- : 113,521 115,000 121,491 125,50 1 105,503 111,2 117, 
88,961 90,937 93,972 98 406 84,18) 86,210 89,253 93,hh2 
52,273 5h, 350 55,506 59,173 49,05 51,459 52,570 56,605 
Tllinois------------------: 42,813 45,038 46,980 51,43h 2,701 kh, , 896 4,6, 836 51,361 
Michigan : 42,092 4,269 45,186 47,721 41,997 4,164 45,097 647 
Wisconsin-----------------: 62,795 65,069 67,4417 70,877 62,099 398 66,702 70,125 
East North Central------: 205,934 299 ,663 309,061 327,611 250,377 291,127 300,460 319,200 
Minnesota------------- 52,95k 54,015 56,253 58,593 36,272 36,950 38,599 40,65 
Tgtdeoecocccoccceewecoccens 57,967 60, 328 61, 627 66,264 53,778 56,227 57,510 61,828 
Missouri--------------.-.-; 43,712 45,726 46,753 50,502 43,352 45,332 46, 358 50,106 
North Dakota--------------: 5,783 6,032 6,325 7,040 3,891 4,143 4,353 4,893 
South Dako ta--------------: 4,452 4,371 4,499 4,765 4,452 4,371 4,499 4,765 
Nebraska------------------ 9,796 10,671 11,064 12, 8h5 8,700 9,357 9,797 11,423 
Kansas--------------------: 20,0) 21,710 21,7 23,897 17,340 19,067 19,22 21,197 
West North Central------ 194,72 202,553 223,900 167,705 150, 194,677 
De laware------------------: 8,701 8,815 8,611 8,983 8,114 8,204 7,866 8,146 
Mary land------------------ 21,375 22,148 22,697 23,670 20,201 20,974 21,7h6 22,726 
District of Columbia------: 196 237 311 1,724 196 237 311 1,72 
Virginia------------------ 32,663 34, 652 36,470 38,677 32,663 34, 652 36,470 38,677 
West Virginia------------- 8 10, 338 10,980 10,545 10,964 10,027 10,692 10,250 10,670 
North Carolina------------: 30,1436 34, 5421 32,169 38,986 30,158 34,225 31, 888 38,697 
South Carolina------------ : 7,589 8,533 8,502 9,674 7,520 8,441 9,590 
Georgia-------------------: 26,168 32,053 32,062 41,902 25,662 31,578 31,510 41,327 
Florida-------------------; 11,471 12,582 13,375 252 11,407 12,455 13,269 Us 124 
South Atlantic----------: 148,937 164,541 144,742 155 145,943 161,751 185,281 
Kentucky------------------ 52,354 547 57,209 50,757 52,936 52,303 55,500 
Tennessee-----------------: 34,679 36,574 37,321 41,917 34,333 36,209 36,971 41,541 
Alabama-------------------: 16,930 18,243 18, 332 20,089 16,930 18,243 18,332 20,089 
Mississippi--------------- : 17,4473 21,518 19,964 23,515 17,422 21,363 19,815 23,342 
East South Centrel------: 121,436 130,352 129,581 152,730 119 125,751 127,421 140,472 
13,576 15,656 15,436 18,225 13,02 15,513 15,300 18,162 
16,155 17,279 17,610 20,612 16,140 17,265 17,60h 20,600 
11,398 12,271 13,028 16,581 11,269 12,088 12,82 16,30 
32,054 32,710 33,463 37,168 31, 326 31,989 32,884, 36,407 
73,153 T9216 12.537 92,586 124137 764555 75,612 91,599 
2,645 2,73k 3,067 3,323 2,645 2,734 3,067 3, 323 
3,2h3 3,790 3,713 4,098 3,2h3 3,790 3,713 4,098 
1,876 1,793 1,853 1,974 1,576 1,793 1,853 1,974 
5,849 6,103 6,492 7,054 5,848 6,103 6, 7,054 
2,505 2,923 2,993 3,158 2,505 2,923 2,993 3,158 
2,317 2,321 2,635 2, Shh 2,303 2,306 615 2,628 
7,054 7,500 7,351 3176 7,054 7,500 7,351 8,176 
632 843 807 38 832 84,3 607 
26, 321 25,007 25,911 31,509 20, 306 27,992 25,891 315493 _ 
14,981 15,41 15,789 10,969 14,599 15,028 15,482 16,049 
11,040 11,555§ 12,035 15 ,6& 11,010 11,555 12,035 15,660 
90 92,832 92, 08¢ 99,208 90,423, 92,813 92,070 99,208 
116,167 119,501 119,910 131,337 116,062 119,396 119,557 131,51 
United States-------------: 1,131,214 1,190,121 1,210,676 1,315,770 1,059, » 117,039 1,136, 388 1,241,079 
Possessions 5/------------: 3,443 3,96 3,045 2,378 3,63 2,916 2,2h3 


1/ loans are classified according to location of bank and, therefore, are not strictly comparable 
which are classified according to location of mortgaged farms, 

2/ Includes national and State commercial, mutual and stock savings, and private banks. 

y Date for 1935 and subsequent intervening years aveilable in earlier issues of the Agricultural Finance Keview. 

2/ 


by States with data for other lenders, 


Includes soil and water conservation loans insured by the Farmers Home Administretion. 
Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Kico, and Virgin Islands. 


Federel Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


} 
} 
} 
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Table 5.- Farmers Home Administration: Number and amount of loans outstanding, by types and by States, July 1, 1955 


Loans to I 
Farm ownership Farm housing Production ! Loans 
State division sistence 2 and fee | oper | loans 
{| Amount | Amount | | Amount | | Amount | 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,00¢ 1,000 
| Number dollars dollars Number dollars Number Number dollars dollars dollars 
157 1,614 0 7,980 
1 2é 351 4 3 18 3 0 1,485 
103 365 4 21 4 0 1,889 
Massachusetts-------- --l 48 172 10 10 2 i 1,026 
Rhode Island 4 35 1 121 
Connecticut- 2 148 C 22 
New England 362 2,005 13 16 ect 7 O 13,225 
2,955 34 
1,325 30 
nnsy lvania------ 2,563 2 
Middle Atlantic- 7,143 12 
2 


Nebraska- —----------| 415 
Kansas-- 2 
West North Central 414 
De laware--------------- I 35 204 4 
Mary land---------------| 181 1,152 122 
499 312 
t Virginia- 369 1,% 231 
North Caroli 1,545 7 , 886 684 
South Carolina--------- 1,416 543 65 
2,384 10,135 1,018 
2,243 311 
32, 107 3,247 
2,904 396 
5,457 12 
9,672 921 
16,867 1,019 
35, 900 2,008 
8,689 858 
5, 05€ S77 
T,62h 82h 
13,943 
West South Central---! 6,519 36,112 3,245 1, 4¢ 
Montana------ 28 2,254 1 
Idaho-------- 38 5,621 1 
Wyoming ------ 2,112 30 
2,087 22 
1,887 281 
1,032 14 
2,898 31 
4LO 32 
15,331 
5,193 9,224 1 
2,461 4,319 11 
1,788 8,602 11 
9,442 22,145 23 
United States----------1 32,438 193,926 1 371,247 1,399 91,892 3,190 
Possessions 7, 612 2,974 361 1,784 3, 544 4,792 3¢ 91 32 132 9,75 


As of April 1, 1955. On July 1, 1955, farm-ownership loans outstanding in continental United States totaled $196,060,002, and in possessions 
$3,077,432. Includes tenant-purchase, farm-enlargement, farm-development, building-improvement, and project-liquidation loans and any such loans 
from State Corporation trust funds. Excludes insured loans. 
2/ Also includes rural rehabilitation, soil and water conservation, construction, and wartime adjustment loans, and any such loans from § 
orporation trust funds. Excludes soil and water conservation insured loans. 


tate 


2 me duplication of borrowers exists if more than one type of loan was made to a single borrower. 
4, In addition to production emergency, economic emergency, and special emergency, includes fur, orchard, flood-damage, and flood- and windstorm- 
restoration loans, and loans made through RACC and transferred to FHA April 16, 1949, for liquidation. 


2/ Excludes soil and water conservation insured loans to associations. 
6/ Less than $500. 
7/ Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands. 


Farmers Home Administration. 


} 

TOUR 5 19 378 2,995 8, 2k 15,421 
llorth Dakota---------—~| 3733, 18 1,081 4,470 10,h¢ 147 22,401 

i 
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Table 6.- Federal land banks and Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation: Loans outstanding, principal repayments, 
other deductions, and loans closed, United States, 1935-55 


FEDERAL LAN’) BANKS 


Decreases in loans 
:Loans outstand- : 


: Loans closed : Net change in :Loans outstand- 

Year and : ing at begin- :~ Principal? Other F : 2/ : outstanding : ing at end of 

quarter tning of year or : re its deductions Hy Total 3 : loans tyear or quarter 
: quarter 3/ (net) 3/ _: : : : 


1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 


1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 


+ 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 


1,915,792 41,991 50,547 92,538 246,671 156,133 2,071,925 
2,071,925 51,592 65,345 116,937 109,170 -7,767 2,064,158 
2,064,156 67,360 2h 91,943 63,092 -28, 851 2,035, 307 
2,035, 307 69,586 34,916 104,502 51,419 -53,083 1,982,224 
1,982, 22h 92,450 3,701 129,151 51,562 -77,569 1,904,655 
1,90k ,655 97,413 20,299 117,712 64,275 -53,437 1,851,218 
1,851, 218 128,70, 23,184 151,888 65,068 ~86,820 1, 76k, 398 
1,76, 396 196, 898 18,628 215,526 53,974 -161,552 1,602, 846 
1,602, 846 294,099 12,710 306, 809 61,900 1,357,937 
1,357,937 275,722 15,562 291, 284 70,275 -221,009 1,136,928 
1,136,928 221,62) 16,209 239,833 130,492 -109, 341 1,027,587 
1,027,587 225,305 26,748 252,053 168, 887 83,166 
94,421 190,23h 31, 207 221,41 16,445 996 869,425 
669,425 11h, 361 52,4h8 166,829 153,977 -12,852 856,573 
656,573 65,713 76,115 141,628 184,730 42,902 899,475 
899,475 72,714 87,200 159,925 206,919 46,99), 946,469 
946,469 71,199 92,780 163,979 215,083 51,10 997 5573 
997,573 67,892 106,699 174,591 255,511 80,920 1,078,493 
1,078,493 69,603 119,161 186,764 290,160 101, 396 1,179,889 
1,179, 889 7h, 302 131,047 205 , 349 306,404 101,055 1, 280, 
1,179,889 22,217 32,742 54,959 87,29 32,470 1,212, 359 
1,212, 359 16,681 29,752 46,4432 755732 29,299 1,241,656 
1,2h1,658 15,423 26,807 42,230 61,921 19,691 1, 261, 349 
1,261, 19,961 41,747 61,728 81, 323 19,595 1, 260, 
1,260, 94h 22,h78 51,431 735909 128, 865 54,956 1,335,900 
1,335,900 17,966 51,137 69,103 141, L2h 72,321 1,408,221 
FEDERAL FARM MORTGAGE CORPORATION 5/ 

1935 ---------------: 616,825 11,955 6,540 18,495 196, 396 177,901 79,726 
19 794,726 23,556 11,650 35,206 77,258 42,052 836,778 
193 ----- 836,778 46,513 17,536 64,049 40,020 -2h,029 812,749 
| 812,7L9 57,824 31,469 89,293 29,395 -59,898 752,851 
: 752,851 64,005 25, 383 89, 388 27,417 ~61,971 690,880 
690, 860 61,183 18,065 79,248 %, 664 42,58) 648, 296 
648, 296 76,373 12,653 89,026 37,532 -51, 494 596, 802 
596,802 106,113 7,026 113,139 28,534 ,605 512,197 
512,197 133,021 3,483 136,50 30,497 -106,007 406,190 
406,190 108,007 3,500 111,507 35,017 -76,490 329,700 
329,700 127, 348 3,417 130,765 29 5462 -101, 303 228, 397 
228, 397 101,278 2,027 103, 305 15,035 -88, 270 140,127 
140,127 45,970 1,568 47,538 6/ 10,606 -36,932 103,195 
19 103,195 22,769 5 27,975 17 27,958 15 5237 
19, 9---------------: 755237 11,145 7,385 18,530 o/ 19 -18,511 56,726 
195 : 56,726 6,194 5,941 14,135 $/ 25 -14,110 42,616 
42,616 4,797 10,791 / 57 -10,734 31,882 
195 31, 882 808 3,741 8,549 4l -8,508 23,37h 
195 23,374 3,103 3,046 6,149 y 6,109 17,265 
1954: : 17, 265 2,291 2,455 4,746 / 31 -4,715 12,550 
Jan.Mar.--------: 17,265 665 611 1,276 G/ 16 -1,260 16,005 
Apr.-June------ 16,005 611 555 1,166 LY -1,157 14,648 
July-Sept .-------: Ls , 648 43h 509 943 / 939 13,909 
Oct.-Dec.--------: 13,909 581 780 1,%1 2 -1,359 12,550 

1955: 
Jan.-Mar.--------: 12,550 506 471 977 6/ 3 -974 11,576 
Apr .-June--------: 11,576 11,143 436 11,579 3 “11,576 


y Excludes purchase-money mortgages and sales contracts. Includes Puerto Rico. 2/ "Principal repayments" to the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation include loans taken over by the Federal land banks, which loans in turn are included in "loans closed" by the land 


= 


banks, y Beginning July 1948, "principal repayments" includ. repayments of unmatured principal only; repayments of matured principal 
are included in “other deductions." W/ Includes foreclosures, voluntary deeds, and loans in process of foreclosure, less increases in 
loans by reason of reamortizations, and reinstatements, 5/ Loans of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation were made on its behalf by 
the Land Bank Commissioner. Authority to make new loans expired July 1, 1947. On June 30, 1955 loans of the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation were sold to the 12 Federal land banks. 6/ Loans closed after July 1, 1947, represent refinancing of existing loans. 


Farm Credit Administration. 
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Scent cent cent cent cent cent cent cent cent 
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?Per- 


installments as percentage of number outstanding, by States, January 1, selected years 1930-55 


Table 7.- Federal land banks and Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation: 
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State and division 


Massachusetts 


Rhode Island 
Pennsylvania: 


New Hampshi 
Vermon’ 
Connecticut- 
New York 
New Jersey 
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WAI NAD 
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eee 
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ee 
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WY © 
es ee @ 
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Sag ara 
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2.6 **20,2 


DO 


2.3 


2.4 2.3 


2.5 


2. 


3.2 18.3 4.2 


West North Central---------: 


South Dakota. 
Nebraska: 


Kansas 


Missouri 
North Dakota. 


Minnesota-- 


Iowa. 


South Atlantic-------------: 
East South Central---------: 
West South Central---------' 


South Carolina---------------: 
Mississippi------------------:1 


Delaware 

Maryland: 

Virgini 
West Virginia----------------; 
Georgia 

Florida 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 


Kentucky 


Tenne 
Arkansas 


Alab: 


OVA MAW 
ISO 


6 
AN 
= 
anc 


ravi 


A 


asosss3s 
NNN 


ee 


Montana---- 
Idaho 


New Mexico 


Arizona 


Wyoming 


Colorado 


Nevada: 


5-7 10.7 10.9 


6.3 


: 6.4 17.7 
5.5 22.5 


Loans held by the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation were made on its behalf by the Land Bank Commissioner, 


Delinquent items billed to borrowers were, with few exceptions, paid by the national farm loan associations. 


Liability for delinquent items billed to borrowers was assumed Dy the national farm loan associations, 


Pacific 


Farm Credit Administration. 


United Stat 


6.8 15.5 


California 


Oregon: 


|_| 
Maine--------0------ennnnn---? 4.6 43.5 10.9 7.3 13.2 2/ 2 2 2 af 2 2 
1,6 116 be9 bed B/ B/ 8.3 965 8.2 
2 2 2/ 2219.7 6.6 8.7 7.3 
5.5 5.5 5.8 2 2 2 2/ 3325.0 7.7 97 9.0 2 2 
9.6 -6 G.8::12.8 20 10,3 ol 8.2 6.6 
tt 
S$ 3.2 2.7 2.3 2.5 2.8 23135 Uh 71 912 8.8 8.9 7.1 8.3 
2 2h 2.2 2.0 1.8 201 88 202 503 heck 3.8 309 
7 206 29 2:2 205 300 3:2 66 7.0 6.9 8.13 
7 6.0 5.3 beB 568 2219.3 6.6 1363 10.2 969 Gols 12.7 
AN 10.4 16.5 13.7 11.5 11.6 12,1 13.5 
20.7 6.2 5.0 ::31.1 9.8 10.0 8.7 8.2 8 
13.8 3.8 lek 6.2 5.8 5.8 8.2 5 
12.5 kel 3.7 3314.8 3h 3.8 3.9 3.5 & 
72.8 8.6 3386.2 18.7 6.6 6.7 9 
40.1 8.4 4.7 2250.8 12.5 6h 65 5.7 8 
4305 14.2 201 2253.3 20.2 563 bel 5.7 3 
el: i 3350.7 7.8 10.2 8.2 10. 10, 
$4 64 28 0 0 5 301 2314.3 3.6 O 2.4 
12.7 S53 4&0 3:2 28 3.3 3 4.0 3319.1 5.8 Tok 9.3 709 8.8 9.3 6.2 
S.1 11.8 6.2 56 hee 3:7 3.9 5 2317.7 8.5 80 6.6 5.3 89 
4.8 9.4 5.0 5h Sek WS LES 6.5 6.1 85 7.0 68 8.0 85 
8.2 25.6 11.8 12.k 12.2 8.9 10.6 12MM 10.9 ::29.6 10.9 19.6 18.9 16.5 18.4 18.7 20.7 
-6 35.5 19.6 17.5 12.7 lh 15.2 1236.9 15.6 30.6 28.3 21.3 21.9 22.0 2h.0 
e2 35.7 12.0 15.3 13.8 lik 13.4 12 16.8 ::32.9 10.8 22.6 21.1 17.4 19.1 18.€ 21.7 
10.3 10.9 11.9 382709 10 0,0 19.0 16.0 0. 
200 1305 beS bed 365 be2 5.6 2218.0 5.2 81 7.0 6.4 8.1 5.3 
16 909 567 566 6.7 6.8 6h 221305 be? Tok 10.3 95 8.6 7.0 8.1 
2.7 32.0 10.0 13.1 13.9 10.0 10.2 10.5 12.2 ::hheS 10.2 20.6 21.3 14.8 13.5 15.5 18.1 
11.6 18.0 13.7 10,2 10.4 12.7 ::48.5 12.1 29.9 23,3 18.6 15.5 20.3 
Gch Sel Sel 5.2 Se2 6:3 82 83 8.2 8.6 6.2 7.6 %3 
11.5 25.7 12.7 13-3 11.9 11.3 9.9 10.5 11.3 ::31.h 12.8 19.6 18.2 15.8 13.2 14.6 19.2 
6.9 18.1 6: 365 bed 3elh eS Sel 5.3 2827.9 8.2 6.2 68.3 6.7 7.6 8.6 9.3 
EE eens 9 9.6 10.5 9.6 8.8 O 8.7 16.6 16.2 13.4 12.8 11.9 
509 10.2 8.9 7.5 5 79 9.6 10.7 9.0 
MN ----------------------; 3 S 10. 6.4 5e3 6.4 7 13.5 12.8 9.5 8.5 13.3 9.0 
§ 11.2 69 6.9 10.0 O 12.3 10.9 12.6 10.3 1y.0 15.2 
7o3 509 13.7 1 8.0 6.1 10.8 15.4 16.1 13.8 
| 0 68.0 4.9 6 766 13. 9.5 93 7.0 
4 5 6.8 3.9 5.0 2 9.9 11.7 9.5 6.2 9.3 7.9 
9. 2, 1.9 7 2.6 8.8 6.9 8.9 2,8 4.2 : 
5,9 25.1 8. B.0 7.2 603 1310.0 13.0 12.7 10.4 11.5 11.6 10.5 
9.0 6.3 6.6 6.7 5.9 2:21.7 6.2 15.9 16.2 12.7 12.5 11.6 9.0 
81 8.2 62 6.8 8.7 7.3 ::22.2 09.1 9.) 11.4 10.1 
Mm 5.9 5.6 5S 2229.7 8.3 10.9 8.7 8.9 


principal lenders, United States, 1910-55 1/ 


Mortgages recorded 6/ 


ederal Feder farm * Joint-stock ‘Farmers Home * Insurance * Commercial I 


rtgage * dand banks * Acministra- companies * and savings * and 
4 $ +4 7 : 
nas rporation anks sce i ianec 
1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 doliers 1,000 
7 g 
437, 746 -- 13,707 989, 
Ly A LOL, 4 a j 
27 
»77 - » 125 2,567 
j 
OF - » 40 < 
¢ — 7 
j 54 - 45 u 
2U; -- 422 
- » LOY 301 lit, 22 
L/, S21 2 
) 
i9 4 
42944 19,199 
» 102 
ul » exce at amounts i 
. 5, cey se ta 
nders. 
ans November uy Ag 
va revl i 3 108, 
rchase-mone) 


pens made 2/ 


ad 
A A 
Taoie terest Tota. and amount per acr 
Inited States, 1910-55 1, 
nterest charges per acre 2, Total mterest charges per acre 2/ 
nterest 
ear charges 
charge ant 
doliars toliars lents 
225 , 351 2s. 45 
276, 294 0. 109 
4 Ld 
1916---- -- 6.7 30. 10 
10.4 06 
191 76, 312 50 3 28. 
60. 26.1 
69. H 
20. L 
1.2 
97 2h. 9 
7.2 
57.3 56 
54.9 197 u2h 2. 1 
8S 5.2 26 
300 
Estimated as payable during calendar year. <xcludes amounts 2 Treasury to Federal land banks, 1953-.,, and 


Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 1937-45, as reimk 
2/ Based on census figures for acreage in all nortgaze 

lands are excluded. Acreage for the midpoint of each year is determinec 
y Preliminary. 


or i935 t© date men pubiic and 


ndian 
julnquennia. 


3,992 ot, 220 
6,500 21,590 47 8 
10,086 ©, 
9,338 47,061 
293,147 7,181 3, 230 
264,452 6,819 vo 
6,425 yo ©, 00 
: 246,119 5,939 27 , 188 
: 
: 232,477 370 20, 022 0,74 


2h, 289 9, 26 , 0: 


17 Estinated as payable during calendar year, Excludes amounts pald by Secretary of the Treasury to 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 1937-45, as relabursement for interest reductions granted borrowers. 


10 .- interest charges, Sy geographic divisions, 
New : Middle Sast Nest souta 
England : Atlantic : North Nort. atlantic Soutn south fountain 
: ventr entr sent ran 
1,000 1,000 L, 200 “1,000 
dollars iollars dollars iollars 


orrowers. 
a straight-line 
: United 
Year : States fic 
— 
. 
1,000 OG 
: dollars are 
22 
8,96 
\» 
©, 158 
3, 7ue 
<, Oc 
305 
6,509 
1,002 
195 lew 290,955 204 18, 802 4, FO 02,934 >, 407 J» ©, 
195 318,750 3 55,551 4 9,425 20, 209 22h 
195 42h 8, 2hc 22,202 52,072 10,455 LLy 43,92 


2 re ea ate ander tract f aie held by selected s nited tate anuar 2 
edera wife insurance Joint-stock nsured hree State | 
ank xc luding companies land banks 3 ommerc ial redit 
lier anks agencies / 
4 liars 2 llars 200) lar llars 
107 pis f 
123,403 202 5 3,51 
190,094 7,957 
1,74 u54 
$ 420, 331 4 04 
55,21 l x 
+ 88,761 3 t l 
l 449 34,005 2,781 9,52 Bully 
x 1,04 12,12 2,03 6,31 2, Ov 
O7 55 3 2) ae 
ja 
9, 3 + 7 2 426 
47 6,172 3 
14 441 l 4 
36 233 3, 30€ ) 2 
05,41 
4 
+ 39 7,752 4 Ol 
3 4 Ja 
404 
risé 4 
4 4 ma Le 
ade ve ates and sogment s estate hei y Danks ership t OK aiue 
are Mino N akxota an re: ar uth ion 
4 ly la tec ses y e al redi f uth 
a ars 4 a ac quire € y Federal lar @0KS 4D leral arm Mortgage pc 
ates 
uring eld as 
edera e arm Mortgage and banks 
N ua! vestmen Number vestment 
Vu. Lia Number iliars amoer 
“4 
+ 
Je 
Je 
+ +e 
ie 1G x Pue i x pt r acg y Federa a anks ea 
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Table 13.- Non-real-estate loans to farmers Amounts held by principal lending institutions, United States, 


specified dates, 191 


5-55 


= 


Agencies supervised by Sommodity credit 
| opera ag Pare Credit Ad istration Parmers Home Administration tion 
| Production credit |! Yederal inter- ‘ne luding 
Zexcluding ‘Including associations 3/ msdiate 
quaran- guaran- luding [including cluding [including ang guar- juaran- 
teed by teed by Loans Loans loans Loans iano "en 3 —_ anteed by Loans Loans teed by 
onomi c 
Date Commodity! Commodity quaranteed | guaranteed | guaranteed | guaranteed | Sommod ity nela qguaranteed | Commodity 
Credit Creait ! by by by — Sredit credit 
Corpora- Corpora- |Commod (Commodity |Commodity Corporation Sorpora- 
ad Credit Credit tion 
sorpora-— Corpora- 
tion 
1,000 1,000 ,000 1,000 1,000 ,000 L,000 L,000 1,000 1,000 L 
dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars iollars iollars iollars dollars iollars iollars 
1915 
January 1--——-—[ 1,605,956 
00 
January  3,453,7% 
January 3,869,891 = 
Jarwary 1———————-|_ 2,474,237 Ly 2,513 13,162 
2,4 7, 2, 546,001 
627,878 Bho. 887 60,459 60,459 a7 111,236 997,516 
670,877 305,292 106,402 106,402 72 196, 240 Ly +39, 362 
735,257 743,732 73 73» 400 +3,3% 172,470 1,153,939 3,47% 1,433,632 
690 , 335 692 , 2% 139,062 139,062 76,41 L, 226, 482 236 , 268 L,9O3 1,462,053 


620 , BEE 
757 


662 , 5485 
827,715 
788,716 
Ohl, 
900,079 
July 1--—---- ——{ 1,000, 329 
January $63,774 1,326,120 
July 1----—--——- 1 1,093,766 1,204,146 
Loko: 


Jamary 1,073,196 1,497,205 
July 1---------—-| 1,054,897 1,203,578 
3: 


January 1----——-—-[ 924,236 1,490,906 


July 1---—-- ————{ $62,701 1,330,261 


Jamary 1-—————-| 935, 1,326,480 
1 1,200,77% 


948,829 1,377,405 


3,052, 339 307 S47 50,525 30, 525 Loo 2,930,215 719,0T7 
2,413,262 2,897, 20 , 535 37,739 57,739 278, 1,098 2374, “7,159 
2,524,153 2,906,115 450,710 2,073 259, 505 53,28 9372,32 434,532 
3,069,140 3,123,715 OT 274, 307 2, 525 +4, 900 +, 105,430 2323 
3,120,196 3,409,875 253,109 33, +,070, 996 WO, 503 
July 3,575,886 3,653,374 3, 208, 758 43,138 +, 326, 309 121,013 
3: 
3,920,621 g 291, 375 28,739 319 +, 225, 32 407, O76 
3,076, » LY, We 4,220, 493 
3,793, Sex 07,75 304, FOO 3,135 +, 409, 
4,092, AO , 200 +, Ne, 209 
T19 2,450 371,28 22,24 4, +, 301, 


Excludes Territories and possessions. 

2/ Beginning 1942, includes certificates of interest in pool of Commodity Credit Corporat 

ssued to coumerc 

scoperatives. Om July 1, 1955, such certificates on cooperative loans totaled $715,934, 000 
Includes Loans of associations in liquidation. 

4/ Loans to and discounts for livestock loan companies and agricultural credit corporat 


li banks On cOmmodities other than cotton, except certificates which were reported by Commodity Credit Corporat 


2/ Also includes rurel-rehabilitation, soil and water conservation, construction, loans,and such Loans gade from 
‘umis except for January 1, 1935, through January 1, 1942. 

Formerly called disaster loans. Includes production emergency (begiaming 1949), ecomomic emergency aad special estock (beginning 
chard, and flood and windstorm-restoration loans, and loans made by the regioual agricultural credit corporations before the ssolut 

r cludes seed, feed, crop-production, drought-relief, and orchard-rehabilitation loans. These are io a 
cludes non-real-estate loans for storage facilities and equipmeat held by Corporation First mde & hese 

1, 1955. Excludes pooled loans against which certificates of interest we 

acludes some loans to farmers by cooperative mar ing associations uot shown ely Otherwise, represents tota 


included in preceding columse. 
cludes loans of War Finance Corporation 
aly of previous year. 


Cumilative amounts obligated, Uste for amounts beld unavailable 


totaled $29,403, 


Stave 
954), 
oo in 
ens 
oens and 


620, 482. 10,508 40,508 12/131,60C 25 762 L,087,499 104, 511 1,292,06% 
July 1 757 159, 3 159, 363 *7 , 306 47,306 12/171, 39% 22, 908 LOS, 186 348, 16,82 464, ILO 
1938 { 
136,91 136,915 39,974 39, 97% 118,017 71,983 L, 165,025 73,134 9,390 1,477,549 
183,296 183,296 42,703 42,703 656 +, 788 28,913 1,790,327 
146 ,825 ,825 32,612 32,612 LES, 148 L108 L70, 952 319,333 06, 95C 20,773 1,989,05 
186,95 39, 7H 39, 7% 262,714 LO, 234 L79, 312 500, diez 0,097 92,922 2,223,361 
153,425 153,425 32,32 32,31 3,005 L67 , 79 504,072 208 193 37 , 0 » 949,330 
199,219 199,219 40,033 40,03 290 , 768 L680, 798 L, 718,337 50,183 »090, 376 
170, 178,866 32,372 33,10 286 , 354 LoT , 862 477 52,207 [7,275 9270,939 
219,903 221,78 42,041 42, 6,421 L738, 313 027 214,554 15, 9209, 517 
185,611 201,569 37 , 37,939 317,47 Lo3, 792 » 989 33,018 ‘TT 25393,143 
245, 250 , 460 45,263 45,615 3ST +, 249 76,062 929,91 59, 505 9255, 044 
266,334 39,7068 40,518 63, 928 879,380 7,908 411, 99% «2, 349, 
196,637 210,232 33,562 34,137 42, 7S 2,7 0,181 L, 688,01 33,104 496,079 2,277,190 
266 , 396 274,147 34,616 $,31c 4 22 , 302 LOT 93254539 50, 068 2258, 7H 
January 155,306 203,794 29,752 25, 13,018 38,008 MO» STC 0,022 2,304,355 
July 1,068,479 1,268,387 262,781 266,693 29,566 29,058 7 +5908 328, 7¢ 016 2ST ,503 2,132,282 
- January 1-————{_ 1,033,800 1,177,0s2 19%, 788 201,135 26,487 26, 487 279,275 388 28, 901 ,970,539 8, 90% 78,089 1,967,532 
July 1,300,807 1,302,712 300, 365 300,649 33,52 33,515 15,395 259 2090, 096 2,996 »766 2,130,458 
January 1—————| 1,269,105 1,333,0%8 230,025 236, 321 31,702 282, 382 2953, 60 au 7,028 2,016,514 
July 1,567,213 1,569,353 357 ,203 357,034 36, 330 330 304 S14 2, 0,701 3,006 421,200 
mS: 
January 1,592,762 1,660,930 289,077 ose, 560 37,92 , 264, 37 5,91 »293,1681 1, 2370, 720 
July 2,012,268 2,034,173 &59, 343 459,47° 36,4 207 , 04 2,995,391 FR, 
January 1,945,596 2,861,174 366 , S22 367 , O98 55, 7% 252,51 4d 2713,903 35,21 4 » 365,472 
July 2,268,528 2,817,59% 522,81 522, 1,019 O2 274,27 +,090 31,505 212,323 32,950 909%, 865 
! 
+, 200,095 
81,999 4,168,341 
09,750 4,667,21 
» 020, 
25,032 210, 025 
IT» , 1, 
ncludes cert ates of interes 
as based on pogled loans to 
poration trus 
WA 
J 


96 


Tabl 
e 14.- Loans to farmers’ cooperative organizations: Amounts held by selected lending agencies, United States, 1930-55 y 


— Agencies supervised by Farm Credit Administration ; Rural Electrification Administration ; T 
Federal 
year or month Benks for ! Agricultural i T 1 Farmers Home Commodity Credit 
intermediate | Marke Electrification Telephone Admini Corpors 
|__credit banks | Operatives | loans loans 
1,000 dol 
1,¢ lars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 
26,073 14,510 
Os 377 136,698 
455177 156, 260 
| 866 
19% 9,866 158,885 
15,211 18,697 157,752 
33,969 27,851 863 
2,731 50,013 433 
1813 7 1,532 
1,835 76,252 20,547 16 4,023 49,499 
194 1--------- | 1,490 74, 741 16,461 6,721 26,845 
150,038 16,91 304,407 27,931 
2,000 y 222, 12,551 20,114 14, 369 
2,000 254,838 7 326,235 28,490 10, 325 
700 331,308 2912 3,055 
, 
2,042 157,680 27693 25,150 1,552 
4,151 212,564 2,232 509, 604 
4,000 274 943 2,603 709,428 
4,709 304, 664 12315 96 10,229 177,317 
3» 8,847 354,542 
| 1,365 1,252,648 8,574 2243535 
14309 1,483,953 8, 336 128,893 
1,451 1,669,592 1,128 8,161 203, 333 
, 418,504 905 1,820,005 10,105 8,058 316, 368 
500 372,110 1,955,186 3 
1,000 348,501 25315 1h2, 963 
303,965 2,003,024 345 022 
2,200 361,615 0 2,037,704 47,706 
3,796 335,030 7,7 95,178 
2,000 316,795 2,073, 60,515 10,054 8165120 
: 1/ Includes Territories and possessions. 27 — includes loans to defense relocation corporations and water-facility associations and similar Toans from State 
u/ Also includes loans and advances under Commodity Credit Corporation programs, except advances on wool in which 
Table 15,- Interest rates charged on new eee ay of the Farm Credit Administration and by the Farmers Home Administration, 
r selected years, 1940-54 
Agency and type of loan 1940 19h2 1946 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
ee, Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Real estate loans: ' 
Federal land banks: | 
National farm loan associations: ‘ 
Contract rat 4 4 4 1/2 4-5 4-5 
Reduced rate 2/. 31/2 3 i/e ame one om 
Direct 
Contract rat 4 1/2 4 1/2 4 4 1/2 --- — 
Land Bank Commissioner: 3/ 1 
Contract rat 5 5 5 oo om 
Reduced rate 2/ 31/2 3 1/2 4 one ome ance ane ame 
Non-real-estate loans: 
Production credit associations-———_—__--—-—-|_ 4 1/2 4 1/2 4 1/2 4 1/2 h1/2-6 41/2-6 5-61/2 5 - 6 3/% 5 - 6 3/% 4 3/4 - 6 
Federal credit 11/2 1 1/2 11/2 11/2 2 2 2 1/2-2 3/4 25/82 3/4 2 3/4-3 13/4 -2 
Banks for cooperatives: 
Loans secured by Commodity Credit Cor- I 
poration 4 1 1 2 2 1/4 2 1/2-2 3/4 21/2 -3 2 3/4-3 1/4 2 3/4 
Commodity 1 11/2 11/2 11/2 11/2 2 1/% 2 2 1/2-2 21/2 -3 2 3/4-3 1/4 2 
Operating capital loans 1 21/2 21/2 21/2 21/2 3 3 3-3 1/4 3-31/2 3-31/2 3-31/% 
Facility 2 1/2 3 1/2 1/2 4-4 1/2 1/2 4-4 1/2 
Regional agricultural credit corporations:6/ | 
Regular 1 5 1/2 5 1/2 5 1/2 5 1/2 5 1/2 _ 
Special loans 5 1/2 5-51/2 5-51/2 51/2 --- --- --- 
Agricultural Marketing Act revolving fund: 1 
Operating capital 1 1 21/2 21/2 21/2 21/2 21/2-3 3 3 3 --- --- 
Facility 3 1/2 4 31/2 4 4 
Farmers Home Administration 5/ 6/ 
Real estate loans: 
Farm 3 3 3 1/2 4 1/2 
Non-real-estate loans: ! 
Production and subsistence nears 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
Soil and water conservation 12/————__——-|_ 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 4 1/2 
Emergency 3 3 3 3 3 
Pur ‘ -— — 3 4 5 5 
Orchard 1 -— 5 5 
Rural rehabilitation cooperative ! 


associations 1 


3 3 = -- --- 


4 fates shown are for continental United States only. in general, the rates in Puerto Rico have been one-half of 1 percent higher than the rates charged in the 
United States by the Farm Credit Administration institutions in the Farm Credit District of Baltimore. 2/ Reduced rates were in effect on Federal land-bank loans 
between July 11, 1933, and July 1, 1944, and on Land Bank Commissioner loans between July 22, 1937, and July 1, 1945. 7 Land Bank Commissioner loans were made on 
behalf of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. Authority to make new loans expired July 1, 1947. 4/ 1942 also includes orchard-rehabilitation loans. 5/ On 
November 1, 1946, emergency crop and feed, drought-relief, and orchard-rehabilitation loans vere transferred to the Farmers Home Administration for servicing and 
liquidation. &/ On April 16, 1949, the Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation of Washington, D. C., was dissolved and ite assets were transferred to the Farmers 
Home Administration. V Includes Wenatchee fruit loans beginning 1941, food-production loans and restricted-area loans beginning 1943. 8/ Since October 1947, these 
rates also apply to loans made by private lenders and insured by Farmers Home Administration and include 1 percent mortgage insurance charge. 9 These loans vere 
made from November 1949 through June 30, 1954. 10/ These loans were first made in 1943 and were discontinued on June 30, 1946. 11/ Before November 1, 1946, these 


were known as rural rehabilitation loans. 2/ Prior to September 17, 1954, these loans were known as water facilities loans. Loans are made to either individuals or 
954, applies to direct and insured loans; it includes the l-percent mortgage insurance charge on the insured loans. 17/ 


associations. The rate as of December 31, 


These loans vere made from 1950 through June 30, 1954. 14/ These loans vere first made in 1948 and were discontinued on June 30, 1950. 15/ Some of these loans, 


which were discontinued on June 30, 1943, were also made as real estate loans. 


Farm Credit Administration and Farmers Home Administration. 
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Table 16.- Non-real-estate loans to farmers: Amounts held by all operating banks and by insured commercial banks, by States, 
July 1, 1954, and 1955 1/ 


All operating banks i Insured commercial banks 


State and Including loans guar- Excluding loans guar- + Including loans guar- Excluding loans guar- 
division I anteed by Commodity l anteed by Commodity i anteed by Commodity 1 anteed by Commodity 
I Credit Corporation 2/ I Credit Corporation Tt Credit Corporation 2/ I Credit Corporation 
T T T T T T 
1 July 1, 1954 I July 1, 1955 I July 1, 1954 I July 1, 1955 II July 1, 1954 | July 1, 1955 1 July 1, 1954 1 July 1, 1955 
11,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 111,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 
Ma ine--—---------~------- 10,309 8,945 9,772 8,543 It 10,093 8,661 9,556 8,259 
New Hampshire-— 3,334 3,469 2,997 3,159 II 3,088 3,263 2,751 2,953 
Vermont --—----- 12,953 13,460 12,310 13,165 JI 11,479 11,960 10,836 11,665 
Massachusetts- 24, 378 23,564 8,880 10,599 II 24, 378 23,564 8,880 10,599 
Rhode Island-----—------- 1 1,576 1,700 1,526 1,548 I 1,421 1,541 1,371 1,389 
Connect icut-—------------ ! 9,501 8,759 7,014 6,912 II 9, 328 8,579 6,841 6,732 
New England------------ ! 62,051 59,097 42,499 43,926 I 59,787 572305 40,235 41,597 
New York-------—--- 5690 112,578 83,751 86,754 ,689 112,577 83,750 86,753 
New Jersey-------- —-----1 24,182 18,843 14,317 15,247 24,182 18,843 14,317 15,247 
88,616 81,017 60,828 65,125 88 566 &,971 60,778 65,079 
Middle Atlantic-- 357,400 212,436 155,096 167,126 357,437 212,391 150,045 _ 167,079 
125,675 106,640 TT, 368 85,427 11 125,024 105,957 76,73 84, 
111,983 19,720 85, 342 98,440 11 111,605 119,197 84,964 97,917 
42k 434 371,571 179,214 214,099 I! 423,289 371,537 178,734 214,065 
ge 87,374 82,829 68,905 75,849 11 87,126 82,640 68,657 75,660 
98,479 104,776 30,975 88,155 _ 97,998 104, 289 80,494 87,668 
East North Central-----| S47, 945 705,530 491,024 561,970 45 O42 783,620 489,586 560,054 
Minnesota 231,844 197,218 145,430 164,216 II 230, 864 196, 260 144,765 163,492 
Iowa 443,616 383,748 233,270 299,761 II 416,410 360,526 220,223 283,076 
} Missouri----- 211,840 173,691 131,975 148,251 I! 210,449 172, 304 130,653 146,866 
North Dakota--- 51,905 55,076 47,632 51,797 II 50,718 53,897 46,457 50,633 
South Dakota--—-. 103, 301 89,773 69, 31¢ 77,080 II 103, 301 89,773 69, 316 77,080 
Nebraska--------------—-- 227 ,893 223, 332 153,432 187,306 11 219,881 216,178 147,832 181, 301 
Kansas----—--------------| 189, 822 180, 825 170,420 170,985 II 159, 540 157,245 142,159 148 ,896 
West North Central—---| 1,460,221 1, 303,063 951,475 1,099,396 11 1,391,163 1,246,153 901,405 1,051, 344 
i 
' -----1 4,101 3,215 3,901 3,115 1 4,101 3,215 3,901 3,115 
14,499 14,660 12,933 14,054 11 14,499 14,660 12,93 14,054 
4,885 2,763 130 13 «I 4, 885 2,763 130 13 
52,836 51,886 953 47,377 52,836€ 51,886 4h 47,377 
West 9,416 7,494 6,921 7,0% 9,416 7,494 6,921 7,094 
) North Carolina-----------| 73,474 65,536 56,364 61,938 II 73,005 64, 78€ 56, 384 61,938 
South Carolina--—--——--—-| 43,711 28,941 20,965 21,383 It 43,579 28, 862 20,882 21, 306 
| 105,191 67,538 54, 385 55,482 104,630 66,815 53,825 54,831 
Florida 1 22,924 22,872 19,448 20,598 II 22,717 22,648 19,241 20, 374 
South Atlantic ----1 331,037 264,905 220,020 231,055 11 329,000 _ 263,129 219,170 230,102 
Ki ky ! 62,789 59,937 57,118 58,748 11 62,613 59,663 56,942 58,474 
Tennessee 1 119,596 80,564 59,680 63,268 II 118, 390 79,553 59,013 62,668 
Alabama ----- 88,993 63,747 53,786 55,255 88,993 63,747 53,786 55,255 
Mississippi--—--—-----—-- i 97,272 63,416 41,856 41,538 11 96,618 62,93 41,656 41,326 
East South Central---—-| 365,650 267 , 664 212,440 215,809 11 366,614 265,900 211,397 217,723 
Arkansas-—---------------| 116,270 83,137 58,690 60,739 It 115,781 82,941 58,201 60,543 
Louisiana----—--—----——-- | 65,523 39,682 29,009 28,797 I 65,181 39,430 28,870 28,649 
Ok lahoma---------—------- | 138,776 103,860 87,570 91,912 II 137,852 103,028 86, 866 91,137 
Texas 592,327 414,737 295,013 303,549 585,402 408 , 78 289,035 298, LOC 
West South Central——---| 912,896 641,416 470,202 484,997 11 904 , 21 634,185 462,972 478,429 
Montana-——------—--------| 49,487 55,278 45,722 53,430 11 49,487 55,278 45,722 53,430 
Idah 43,632 45,340 41,744 44,669 43,632 45,340 41,74 4 ,6€9 
Wyoming-----—----------—_ | 29,791 30,917 27,894 29,998 II 29,791 30,917 27,894 29,998 
Colorado I 104,400 109, 388 95,850 102,748 I 104, 351 109, 323 95,801 102,683 
New Mexico---—---—---—---—_ | 37,997 38,431 26,820 28,367 11 37,997 38,431 26,820 28, 367 
| 47,501 60,918 37,256 43,084 47,501 60,918 37 ,25€ 43,08) 
Utah I 31,409 30,925 25,611 26,965 II 31,409 30,925 25,611 28,965 
9,115 1,673 7,077 5,835 9,115 7,673 7,077 5,835 
| 3532332 318,870 307,974 337,09 3332203 318,005 307,925 337,031 
Washington---—---- ————| 60,497 63,001 54,322 59,509 I 60,209 62,057 54,034 59,192 
Oregon I 59,409 43,549 38,379 42,849 11 59,191 cast 38,358 42,849 
California -------—-| 331,610 371,714 253,792 259,604 11 330, 302 371,714 25327192 259,60) 
Pacif | 451,516 475,204 346,493 361,92 49,702 477,195 346,184 361,645 
United States---------- 5,145,136 4, 392,653 3,201,903 3,506,336 5,056,921 4,318,976 34137,719 3,445,004 
Possessions 3/---------- 23,984 24,575 23,458 24,325 17,214 19,542 17,184 19,292 


1/ loans are classified according to location of bank and, therefore, are not strictly comparable by States with data for other lenders which 
are classified according to location of security or borrower. 

2/ Also includes certificates of interest in pool of Commodity Credit Corporation loans. $1,351,276,000 and $715,934,000 of the certificates 
held on July 1, 1954, and July 1, 1955, respectively, were reported by CCC as based on pooled loans to cooperatives. 

2 Alaska, Hawaii, Mariana Islands, Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands. 


t Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
~ 
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able 17.- Non-real-estate loans to farmers: Amounts held by production credit associations, and by private financing 
Litutions discounting with Federal intermediate credit banks, by States, January 1, and July 1, 195-55 1/ 
roduction credit associations 2/ Private financing institutions Jy — 
ji vision 1954 1955 1955 
* January 1 , uly 1 January 1 ¢ July 1 January 1 July 1 * January 1 July 1 
ji,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars;:1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars - - 
aine 2059 056 4,159 : 82 907 1,462 66 
rmon 4,529 2530 4,997 0 ) 
19 » , 2,326 166 penn 59 
ie 377 469 679 ) 
2,611 59 2,035 ) 
jew Eng land----- 3, LU; 15,330 > 1,0 
jew 2,973 24, 238 26,013 ) 
50 153 134 178 
1,782 1,464 ye 
473 292 711 ¥%1 
4a 
1,276 1,011 1,076 9 a0 
3,393 3,152 3,271 
: 6,92 5,945 6,426 6,204 Indian 
sota — , 966 15 , 837 16,593 18,535 1,626 1,907 1,540 
wa 4,1 16, 42¢ 16,77 21,5 92h 714 796 Jiseo 
ssouri-- - -----3 16,716 21,749 17,576 25,691 : 42 278 335 ast 
t ako : 3726 ’ 77h 7,915 : 1,192 1,310 1,022 
th Dak --3 2h U,233 10,025 11,567 920 19k 681 
1,617 939 14,630 18,085 : 371 188 353 
ansas - 10,920 __10, (70 696 3 09 135 
dest North Central 94, 145 116,225 2100 
awar - 3 
land - 
istri olumbia-----------; 
rginia - 
x a 
arolina 536 
arolina-- 43 
th Atlan 
Ky 10 
wnessee 380 
alana 831 
ippi 6,499 
as at entr 
ansa 1,168 
isians 1,351 
la a-- 9043 
17,711 _ 
t al 23,213 
766 
9487 
1,950 
a » 266 
»065 
1, 388 
1E,695 
I a 78 
241° 
f 
a 
ae 2,458 
Excludes loans guarantee omnodity Credit Corporation, 
/ cludes alli loans (except aranteed loans) i roduction credi associations, whetner ot discounted with federal intermedi 
s/ ans fr and di wl ederal intermediate credit banks by livestock loan companies and agricultural credit corporations. These 
ans and i y all their a armers. 


ane 
- 
arm 


able 15.- Farmers Home Administration Outstanding operating loans to individuals, 


by types and by States, as of specified dates 4-5 


| Production and Product 


at economic 


Jan. July 1 Jan Jane 1 July 


2 2D a > 9 

052 20 5 

5] 3 7C + 

Ot > 4 

21 41 

= 77 70 72 

2 7, 7 7 5 7 + 


9 a+ + 2 
0,409 54 TSE Need 
= , - 
LU + 2 + W350 
2 471 L c2 223 
2 3,489 32 +1 22 
jorth | 8,545 10 +64 4+, Of 79 
south ----| 19 L, 29 27 + 
2 262 
, > ~ 
989 
l lL 2b 
South | 4 ? +99 
+45 + al +329 5 


1,92 > Ol 
+ > 


40€ Fe 
09S »O4 29 20 
( 
+ W «< 
L/ A includes water-facilities, soil and wa onservation, wal-rehabdilita t n and wartime-adjustment | and such 
from State Corporation trust funds. 
cludes production emergency, economi » Special emerge y, Special ve chard Od , Od and 
torm restoration loans, and loans former! wade t ‘egional Agricultura Lit pora 
>ludes seed, feed, crop-production, dr and orchard-rehat tat lat iox 
than $506 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puert Rico, and Vir n island 


Home Administrat 


99 
On and mergency crop 
subsistence emergency = 
Ja Jan. July Jar ee 
dollars iollar iollars dollars iollars iollars iollars iollars iollars 
amps re 
hode Island- 
jew England 
lew York ‘ 
Pennsy ania-—-— - 
idl Lar __ 15,1 LL 2 LOL 1 
- - | 32 4 SK 34. 
— 
dest South Central--------—-| 9,93 72,950 r 
aT » 126 » » 30e 
syoming----------- ----- »93 x 44: 
lew Mexico------------- ---| 
ners 
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Table 19,- Commodity Credit Corporation: Loans made from organization to July 1, 1955, and loans outstanding 
on July 1, 1955, by commodity program 


Loans made 1/ + Loans outstanding July 1, 1955 
Amount Quantity Unit Commodity lending Total 1 Quantity 
1 pledged Credit | agencies 3/ | Pledged 
1 
1 1,000 dollars 1,000 units ' tt 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 units 2 
Barley: it Ma 
1940-54 | 303,078 295,789 1 Bushels Rh 
1955---------------—-- 619 6 do. Co 
Total-------—----- 303,091 29,416 do. 13,956 354 14,310 13,169 
Beans, dry ! 
194 3-5 3---------- 4/ 155,362 20,564 Hundredweight 
: Pe 
127,166 1 Pound it 0 
2,717,637 1 Bushels it Oh 
196,817 do. 
2,916,454 do. i 208, 960 260,591 469,551 300,045 j 
8 i 
4/ 5,115,475 50,392 | Bales Mi 
1954- 395,996 2,308 do. Wi 
Petal 5,511,471 52,700 | do. it 563,192 566, 305 1,129,497 6,503 
153,147 43,656 1 Bushels 2,887 28 2,915 894 
il 
447,759 197,841 | Hundredweight I! No 
101 5. do. So 
447,560 197,092 do. 669 126 795 314 Ne 
Naval stores: ! K 
85,264 2,056,788 | Pound 0 0 0 
Turpentine: 
138,697 205,246 Bushels "1 Di 
151,530 209,297 | do. it 15,190 503 15,693 22,327 
1937-5 3-----—----- 357,189 2,021 1 Ton No 
1954 1,477 do. So 
Peas, dry: Fl 
2,704 646 | Hundredweight 0 © 
1948-5 3- 46,170 do. Te 
| Bh 607 17,554 do. Al 
| 130,771 26,935 do. 11,427 6 11,433 2,598 Mi 
Rye: 
1939-54——- 25,135 27,708 | Bushels 
2,105 | do. 2,308 12 2,320 1,619 A 
Seeds, miscellaneous: | 
| 4/ 62,528 4/ 452,943 1 Pound 
Soybeans : Te 
1941-5 | 4/ 251,164 9,79 | Bushels 
82,766 ! do. 
313,930 do. 14,870 279 15,149 6,839 } 
Sweetpotatoes : Mc 
150 TT | Hundredweight II 0 0 0 Id 
Tobacco: it Wy 
1931-5 3~-------—---- 920,544 2,140,295 | Pounds Cc 
1954—- 195, 1) do. Ne 
do. 252,928 149,626 402,556 796,612 
Wheat : i it 
6,593,255 4,000,953 | Bushels 
1 676 1 do. Ne 
001,609 | do. i 30,413 1,833 32,246 14, 748 
| 
GRAND 19,112,068 1,150,746 986 , 63 2,137,360 
il 
1/ Includes loans made directly by Commodity Credit Corporation and guaranteed loans made by Lending agencies. Renewals and extensions of loans Ca 
previously made are excluded. ' 
2/ Includes loans to cooperatives totaling $816,120,000. Excludes pooled loans against which certificates of interest were issued. 
Includes certificates of interest totaling $750,509,000 against pooled loans held by Commodity Credit Corporation. Of these certificates, Ur 
$715,934,000 were issued against loans to cooperatives and $34,575,000 were issued against loans to farmers. Amount of loans to farmers differs from 
total in table 13 because of difference in basis of reporting. Ur 
4/ Revised. 
Pu 


Commodity Credit Corporation. 
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Table 20,- Commodity Credit Corporation: Loans made on selected commodities, by States, year ended June 30, 1955 Y 


Tobacco 2 Wheat 2 Other 2/ 3 Total 
2 


State and division Corn Cotton : Peanuts 


soles 


1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 


Maine : 0 2 178 180 
Connect 0 ie) _ 2,119 0 2. 
New England-~----—: 0 0 0 2 175 
New York—----------~-: 152 6,488 826 7 
New Jersey-----------; 175 0 1,361 1,600 
0 4,570 60 5,061 
Middle Atlantic----; 758 0 0 12439 930 
Ohio= 10,527 0 322 32,598 2,866 46,313 
Indiana 20,901 0 0 0 24,739 4,216 49,856 
Illinois------------- : 52,772 14,392 102,611 
2,47h 0 18 1,093 22,010 
Wisconsin------------; 2,350 707 155 2,721 
East North Central-: 59 0 0 1,009 382 “ 
126,361 1,908 38,298 167 ,067 
Missouri------------=; 5,20 365 0 25,558 7,035 38,198 
North Dakota-------=-: 1,130 49,734 41,109 91,973 
South Dakota~~------~: 14,64) 0 2h,741 20,121 59,506 
Nebraska 36,019 47 5096 9,182 92,297 
4,892 218,564 29,982 2 
West North Central-: 227 4963 0 0 375,50 190,411 93, 
: 
129 1,967 4,780 ug 6,925 
District of Columbia-: 19) 0 0 0 ie) 
Virginia----------- --: 182 20 4 4,952 3,367 665 9,190 
North Carolina-------: 140 3,48 0 65,548 1,417 567 71,120 
South Carolina-————: 39 6,386 13 734 2,402 10,07h 
24,562 1,36 1,385 6,530 33,869 
20 127 24 
South Atlantic : 656 35,043 1,307 72,067 12,623 
: 
Kentucky----------—-: 2,461 4 91,938 3,675 721 98,799 
Ten: 35 2,932 35,29 1,291 39,867 
Alabama 104 11,626 4 254 555 12,543 
3 39,797 0 4,80 11,252 
East South Central-: 2,603 54,359 4 127,157 5,100 12,000 
Arkansas t 0 12,h63 1,405 33,179 47,047 
Louisiana~---------—; fe) 5,659 9 12,783 18,451 
1 19,4469 73,465 3,606 96,621 
Texas------------- 186,075 98 43,754 9,710 
West South Central-: 223,000 95 0 115,633 199,39. * 
: 
Colorado-~-------- 2 5,7l2 7,368 13,612 
New 23,301 227 2,859 26,887 
Arizona~--—-------- 0 13,016 0 13 4,697 17,726 
Utah 1 983 2,155 3,139 
Nevada 0 192 2 
Mountain--------- 23 36,017 0 0, ' 
: 
Washington-—------- 129 1 4,903 21,721 136,753 
8 0 8,893 10,121 49,022 
9 47,077 3 8 
Unallocated-------- 22,842 fe) -2,998 19, 8b4 
: 
United States-------- 320,816 420,169 1,489 202 , 802 858,098 553,187 2,356,561 
: 
Puerto Rico---------- 67 725 fe) 792 


Includes loans made directly by Commodity Credit Corporation and guaranteed loans made by lending agencies, 
2/ Consists mainly of grain sorghum, barley, soybeans, oats, and dry edible beans, 


| 
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tives 2/ 


2/ 


tives 2/ 


2/ 


tives 


tives 


Yi 


Table 21.- ural Electrification Administration: Electrification and telephone ioans outstanding 
July 1, 1954 and 1955, by States 1/ 
Electrification loans Telephone loans 
State and division : July 1, 1954 : July 1, 1955 : July 1, 1954 : July 1, 1955 
lo coopera- . To others * To coopera- To others P To coopera- To others : To coopera- | To others 


: 


1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 


1,666 19) 1,659 18) 61 0 158 

ly 2 — 
5,420 189 5,669 185 9) 
2,77k 2,774 0 0 0 0 
0 0 8) 0 0 0 0 3 
0 9) 8) 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 

__ 9,560 L59 155 0 61 0 161 192 

New York------------------ 2,360 0 0 115 0 11¢é 

New Jersey 970 0 0 813 ) 1,070 j 192 
Pennsylvania 21,068 = 0 2 
Middle Atlantic--------- : 2h , 398 0 0 0 931 9 19 
34,114 2,018 3,279 2,707 5¢ 9 192 
: 33, 2h9 32,698 940 1,105 1,094 1,582 192 

Gy , 302 ) 605 536 1,235 240 
Michigan------------------ 41, 262 42,604 1,203 1,475 192 
i sconsin----------------- 75,975 31 77,11 18 8 753 1,212 987 192 
t North Central------: 243,902 2, 252,660 2,725 2,462 3,597 3,010 

0 359 » 15k 543 an 

North Dakota-------------- 348 »195 546 L 
uth Vakota------------- 91 1,285 02 107 
Jeb 76,745 ? 400 } 193 
( 29 2651 452 197 


west 


vortn 


entral-- 


— 
iorth Carolina 5792 37 3 2, 1,668 66% 19: 
191 
18a 977 y 19) 
I : 72,408 72 191 
9) 
‘ 19 
49 
, 82 2,29 367 101 
974 
Ari } 
‘ +7. 
ingt 4 
i 1, 790,44 75, »29 
, 
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Table 22.- Taxes: Amounts levied on farm property and automotive taxes 
paid by farmers, United States, 192-5); 


Property taxes levied 


Automotive taxes paid 


Year —_, Farm Licenses Motor fuel taxes 3/ 

estate personal and 

, Property 1/ , permits 2/ State Federal 5/ 

?1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollers 
192k 511, 370 71,995 36, 08) 11 > 612 
1925-----: 516,790 71, 6¢3 41,127 21,896 
1926----=: 525; 72 965 5,4L6 28, 209 
1927 -----: Slil: 690 7h, 831 47,626 37,29k --- 
1928----- 555,635 79 50,310 2,680 --- 
1929-----: 567 §3,87h 52,808 55,626 --- 
3 566,839 81,311 55,092 63,108 
1931----- : 6/ 526,135 62,546 53,217 61,873 —_ 
1932-----=: 461,227 8,935 9,831 56,895 8,953 
1933----- : 398,122 39, 32h 4h 713 56, 687 22,827 
1934----- LY 383,815 40,20) ,815 50,586 18,821 
1935----= 392,272 42,07 46,948 65,75 20, 60k 
1936-----: 6/ 394,h20 45,626 50,830 70,570 21,438 
1937-----: 825 47 5132 6,181 7,959 23,199 
1936-----: 4,00, 370 48,167 55,702 76,057 2h 222 
406,761 49,129 56,72 775771 26,105 
19)0-----: 401,087 0,200 58,72 7926 35,850 
192-----: 399 66, 629 97 5599 6,661 46,03 
19) 3-----: 4,00, 239 76,795 86,893 72,843 46,556 
19, 418,891 80, 393 86, 680 7h, 545 49,060 
1945-----: 444, 810 91,539 89, 82h 89,939 55,466 
19).6----- : 518,734 98,512 77,02h 107 , 838 64, 602 
1947----- : 6/ 505,380 127,727 85,154 118,816 70,708 
1948-----: 655,957 150,139 95,253 127, 282 75,325 
19L)9----- : 706,152 166,779 101,586 135, 79,102 
1950-----: 740,573 178,168 107,525 143,276 82,873 
1952-----: 1,5 234,18 12h, 52) 157,731 121,022 
L195 Bos 5579 225,8 7/ 131,000 166, 000 126,000 
1954----- 906,117 7/ 220,000 7/ 137,000 7/ 170,000 7/ 130,000 


1/ Also includes taxes levied on motor vehicles under general 


laws. 


orc perty~tax 


2/ Also includes Federal use taxes, 192-5. 
State taxction of motor fuel began in 1919, Federal in 1932. 
192h-h, taxes on motor fuel used in automobiles and trucks only; thereafter, 


2elso includes toxes on gasoline usei in farm tractors. 
Taxes on &ll motor fuel use’ in automobiles, trucks, and tractors. 
Revised, 


rreliminary. 


iz 
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Amount 


per 


acre 


Dy 


average 


1909-13 


and 


selected years 1925-5) (year of levy but not necessarily of payment) 1/ 


tate and division 1925 730 1935 19h0 =: 1950 952 953 195) 
o> 


Dollars 


Jollars ollars 


Maine--------------. : ).81 1.00 +2 1.34 1. 38 
Yew Hampshire-------: of 81 92 41 26 1.63 
Vermont-------------; ~D 207 97 


WAS . 


2.70 30 
lsland-------- 240 1.03 1.35 1-50 -70 o7 
ecticut---------: 1.36 1,63 1.79 1.86 230 3.88 
England------- 90 1.03 1.10 1.16 1.27 1.68 1.96 
New York----------- e4l 1.04 1.04 1.10 1.10 1.66 
lew Jersey---------- : 2.18 7h 2.51 3.89 
fiddle Atlantic---: 1.13 1.24 1.15 
1.36 65 7h 209 032 
ndiana -~----- 1.47 76 257 9 
wis------------ oll 79 1.10 08 261 77 
lichigan------------: 226 46 52 92 1.03 
Wisconsin- — 96 1.05 78 1.57 1.74 1.81 1.90 
last N Jentral 1.21 leat 6S 10 .06 1.46 1.65 
240 oS 1.00 1.21 1.92 227 


Vebraska -- - 16 42 oul «30 oJ 66 56 8) 
27 30 c 
fan - —— 3 yl 2 80 85 
: > 1 52 3 
ware 3 ~36 28 38 32 
virginia : Ly 4 | 029 > 
‘ i Varoling 7 40 2 
4th as na 4 39 » UU 4U 
eorgia ell 3 ly 19 32 30 
I «72 . <2 2+ 2 y 
? 5 2 
20 3 28 29 
exas 6 J : .28 
West South Central: 9 27 3C 15 19 edl 2 ; 
VALLE, 4 >) <O 
wy oming 3 } LS 
ad ) 3 4 O 
, ‘ 
Wa ington ) 4 4. 
. > 


taxes levied farm real estate 


evied, 


n 


— — 
tax-per-acre figures derived by dividing total 
Kcept ublic and Indian n which t 


ands , no taxes 


Dollars : Dollars : Dollars : Dollars : : Dollars: Dollars collars : 
03 


t ar 7 
New Hampshire. . 


ew Jersey. . 


LOWA «© © 


«+s 


Wwe 2 

rt Dakota. . « 
,0uth Dakota... 


Kan 


est 


North 


Central 


Delaware. . « « « 
Maryland. . « « « e 
Virginia. . « « « « 
West Virginia... 
North Carolina. .. 
South Carolina. .. 
seorgia. . « e 
Plopida. « 
South Atlantic .. 
Kentucky. « « « « « 
Tennessee . . « 
Alabama . « « « 
Mississippi ... 

East South Central 


axe rie a 2a > a ot im “3 a nt er acre , es 
ecté 725 ear avy ecessa eax payment 
: > > > L 3 u 
? é 7) 
374 489 196 
214 4 2 3 > 392 
252 252 3 > r 103 159 176 os 
22 67 | 
A We 6 
292 l 106 106 121 7 ( 9 
Z 409 ; 
3 134 lil Ly 2 2 
VU uc uU> you + Cc 
cic L72 + oY 2) 
2 Pir +> 
26 284 196 212 251 
30 <i y - 
23 > 3 
< Ou J < 
}, 2€ 328 2 
<O u> <C < "4 Uc UL 
] Lp 
~ +. 
ute for r ear 


Vermont. « «ec 
assacnusetts. «ee? 
oae Siar . . 
« © 3 
New ng land —— 
ew York. « 
Middle Atlantic. . 
llinois. . +e? 
Michigan... ee 
Nisconsin . «.+ 
ast Norttr entr 
MNe€Sota « e . . 
ee 8 
Cc 
Arbansas 
Arkansas . . « e 
Louisiana. 3 
Oklahoma 3 
West South Central.; 
Montana. « « «eee 
olorad 
New Mexico . . 
Arizonae « « « 
+ 
Nevada « eee 
Vashington . . « 
re lie . . . . . . 
« « «© « 
I Le Late . . 
7 
] lex numbers cc 


Table 25.- Taxes levied on farm real estate: 
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Amount per $100 of full value, by States, average 1909-13 
and selected years 1925-54 (year of levy but not necessarily year of payment) 1/ 


Average 
State and division | 1909-13 


1925 


1930 1 1935 


1940 


1945 


1 1950 


1952 


! 
1953 1 1954 


| Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars 


Dollars | Dollars 


Ma ine--------------- 1 1,10 1.57 1.97 2.45 2.87 2.09 2.39 2.39 2.69 2.83 
New Hampshire------- 1 1.14 1.76 1.95 2.47 2.41 1.55 1.85 1.97 2.06 2.21 
Vermont ------------- 1 -85 1.42 1.58 1.48 1.76 1.33 1.48 1.56 1.72 1.80 
Massachusetts------- ' 1.15 1.76 1.68 2.42 2.41 1.65 1.69 1.81 1.96 2.09 
Rhode Island-------- I 72 1.06 1.10 1.20 1.38 1.02 -96 1.06 1.15 1.27 
Connecticut --------- 1 272 1.15 1.08 1.32 1.30 1.08 1.24 1.40 2/ 1.52 1.66 
New England------- I -99 1.51 1.56 1.90 2.04 1.50 1.65 1.76 1.91 2.03 
New York------------ I 75 1.46 1.52 1.64 1.99 1.49 1.73 1.79 1.98 2.13 
New Jersey---------- ! 83 1.46 1.67 1.51 1.70 1.12 1.26 1.31 2/ 1.38 1.55 
Pennsylvania-------- -86 1.49 1.75 1.61 1.65 1.19 1.12 1.17 
Middle Atlantic---| alt 1.48 1.63 1.62 1.01 1.31 1.39 1.42 27 1.51 1.50 
Ohio---------------- 66 1.53 1.89 1.05 1.01 67 80 
Indiana------------- 66 1.73 2.27 1.19 1.18 +70 83 -82 2/ .88 
Tllinois------------ 1.20 1.06 1.18 .82 1.00 1.08 2/ 1.16 1.20 
Michigan------------ 1.81 2.08 +90 -61 68 2/473 “79 
Wisconsin----------- I 257 1.14 1.49 1.37 1.54 1.30 1.59 1.65 1.82 1.95 
East North Central! 1.29 1.66 1.13 1.00 1.09_ 
Minnesota----------- ! 46 1.00 1.45 1.39 1.49 1.31 1.36 1.43 2/ 1.60 1.51 
Iowa---------------- I 038 81 1.14 1.19 1.26 IT 1.03 1.11 1.23 1.18 
Missouri------------ 226 75 -98 -98 -63 -68 085 
North Dakota-------- 1 46 1.30 1.70 1.31 1.70 1.12 1.30 1.13 1.18 128 
South Dakota-------- 1 31 1.05 1.41 1.16 1.98 1.28 1.17 » 1.26 1.25 
Nebraska------------ 87 1.35 -89 -86 1.12 
Kansas-------------- 45 1.06 1.24 1.17 1.23 -86 -98 1.10 1.14 
West North Central! 230 2) 1.19 1.14 1.33 -90 1.04 1.06 1.20 1.10 
De laware------------ 48 1.05 -68 51 45 47 250 
Maryland------------ 75 1.12 1.16 1.06 1.20 81 75 
West Virginia------- 41 1.10 1.26 250 +36 -34 .36 
North Carolina------ 1.09 1.48 91 53 46 B/ 
South Carolina------ -96 1.26 1.09 45 47 B/ 50 
Georgia------------- 58 1.09 1.27 1.22 66 67 
Florida------------- 42 -88 -89 .82 -36 -79 87 
South Atlantic----| 1.13 200 1.12 256 2/ 256 
Tennessee----------- 54 1.02 1.23 1.14 1.03 -62 -52 59 61 
Alabama ------------- -60 -81 -98 -99 -93 -60 47 43 47 49 
Mississippi--------- 1.99 2.10 1.94 1.32 -59 -58 6 
East South Central! 250 1.15 1.32 1.23 1.01 259 
Arkansas------------ 1.01 1.12 1.23 1.07 46 49 «02/53 53 
Oklahoma ------------ +72 1.22 1.39 91 -98 -62 59 57 2/ .63 -61 
Texas--------------- «70 -92 76 43 «47 48 48 
West South Central! 1.07 209 A) 49 250 
Montana------------- 1.02 1.60 1.39 -83 1.01 1.06 1.16 1.26 
Idaho--------------- I 52 1.34 1.65 1.23 1.29 oTT 1.03 1.24 1.35 1.45 
Wyoming------------- 226 -98 1.12 91 -92 
Colorado------------ 236 1.21 1.65 1.51 1.20 1.40 1.58 
New Mexico---------- 226 1.13 1.05 -67 231 
Arizona------------- 1.38 1.45 1.71 1.12 -79 91 -96 
Utah---------------- 1.20 1.54 1.80 1.33 78 -88 -86 1.04 1.03 
Nevada-------------- 1.38 1.03 1.50 1.17 -65 -76 .80 
Mountain---------- 230 1.16 1.37 1.46 1.25 200 205 1.09 
Washington---------- 055 1.06 1.43 1.17 -76 47 65 -69 -73 76 
Oregon-------------- -36 1.18 1.37 1.14 1.13 1.23 1.38 1.55 
California---------- 259 1.02 1.11 1.09 -58 1.05 1.33 
Pacific----------- 1.01 1.17 1.00 1.04 “50 1.26 
I 
United States------- 1 50 1.08 1.32 1.14 1.17 +76 87 90 2/ .8 1.00 


1/ Derived from tax-per-acre figures in table 2 and value-per-acre figures reported by Bureau of the Census for census 


years and estimated by Production Economics Research Branch, Agricultural Research Service, for intercensal years. 
Value-per-acre figures reported by the Bureau of the Census adjusted by Production Economics Research Branch, Agricul- 


tural Research Service, to exclude value and acreage of public and Indian lands included in census figures. 


are levied on public and Indian lands. 


ing year. 
2/ Revised. 


No taxes 


Taxes levied in any particular year are related to values for the next succeed- 


or 
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Table 26,- Taxes levied cn farm real estate: 
levy but r>t 


Lecessiriiy yeer of 
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Total taxes, by States, 1925-5) (year of 
) 


rarment 


State and division 1925 1930 1935 190 1945 1950 1952 1953 1954 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 : 1,000 
: dollars : dollars : dollars : dollars : dollars : dollars : dollars : dollars : dollars 

Maine 35 202 3,777 3,540 3,554 4,593 55 312 55593 5,778 5,857 
New Hampshire ........: 1,568 1,499 1,721 1,588 1,855 2,392 2,730 2,76) 2,97L 
td 2,267 1,610 1,963 2,352 3,0Lh 3,412 3,556 3,623 
Massachusetts. : 4,333 55235 5,588 5,652 6,370 6,563 6,911 
Rhode Ialemd. 319 378 416 378 483 453 511 5u9 596 
Comecticout. . 2,4h9 726 2,807 515 415 4, 68 206 9 

New England. . « « ? 
Net 18,676 17,732 18,808 19,287 26,551 30, 256 31,375 33,271 
4, 3,885 4,323 4,516 6,671 7,931 8, 356 9,566 
Pennsylvania. . . 18,046 19,88) 15 14,369 15,670 1 2 21,2 22,162 22,98) 

Middle Atlantic. ..... : 42,319 3,37 37,0 37,499 39,7 2, 9,422 1,693 ,O21 
Ohio. 29, 264 14,909 15,015 16,086 22,751 275639 29, 386 31,7h9 
27,961 28,927 14,161 15,091 16,12 26,496 29,148 30,79 31, 20h 
35,307 35,521 25,079 30, 355 34,608 6h, 325 755526 80,754 85,451 
22,79 22,919 8,434 8,278 9,629 13,162 14,858 15,768 17, 76k 

East North Central... . :135,91 139,649 0,27 96,927 163,101 187,41) 198,h9 210,0 
Minnesota ..... 23,596 26,989 19,891 21,598 28,059 43,576 48, 346 51,321 51,899 
15,156 11,072 10,992 11,832 17,77 20,495 21,049 22,100 
ee : 12,646 14,501 8,919 8,43 9,451 16,692 16,917 17,339 17,939 
South Dakota. . « « « « « eo « 3 14,150 16,152 6,618 9,610 10,926 16,156 19,611 20,711 21,201 
Nebraskae 17,625 19,737 13,68) 14, 341 17,5443 30,229 30, 382 36,938 38,77 
25,831 17,561 20,071 35,043 41,299 


17,942 38,785 
IL3, 315 160,606 112,539 116,541 139,00 227,102 2h7,309 266,159 275,160 


Delaware. . ee 655 450 335 296 ok 495 577 596 693 
t 4,06 2,687 3,400 3,507 4,665 4, 846 849 4,827 
5,601 4, 385 4,418 4,70 75130 7,996 8,700 9,165 
West Virginia 3,058 4,021 1,464 1,453 1,929 1,959 2,023 2,095 
North Carolina. . . . - « « « : 10,283 10,667 6,379 6,908 75487 9,572 10,075 10,50) 10,916 
South Carolina. 4,169 3,641 3,407 2,864 4,290 4,770 4,682 4,821 
6,601 5,709 3,362 4,439 8,177 7590 7,567 7,963 
3,52 2,357 2,642 3,317 8,138 8,926 9,5 10, 356 
South Atlantic ..... : 40,522 39,097 27,157 25,067 26,1 395 2139 2 Us 
8,039 8,527 6,112 6,469 7,410 12,261 13,203 13,295 13,919 
Tennessee . . 8,478 7,079 7,081 75346 8,660 9,017 9,368 9,634 
3,494 4,167 3,912 4, 286 5,293 5,588 5,807 5,994 
Mississippi". « « & 9,393 10,875 8,837 6,55 7,159 7,782 8,650 8,669 
East South Central’. . . . 20,590 32, 320 26,195 2h, 007 200 33399 2 37,160 31,97 
5,093 5,052 5,063 5,035 55955 6,834 6,922 7,051 
5,005 5,378 4,696 3, Uh 3, 286 4,312 4,358 4,581 . k,7h6 
18,007 8,121 8,352 8,499 12,642 12,867 13,276 13,461 
29,217 19,817 18,995 _21,556 37,145 39,05 0,761 2,032 
West South Central 293 50 37,6 Ds 36, 37 0,0! 35 73290 
cc 6,256 5,413 5,220 6,418 10,376 12,050 11,818 12,527 
ew 6,009 4 4,685 6,230 10,006 11,658 11,783 12,502 
2,156 1,615 1,569 1,905 3,550 3,894 3,975 3,920 
8,162 5,615 6,220 7,792 12,175 15,399 16,121 17,2h7 
New 0 0 6 1,726 2,166 1,554 1,348 1,552 2,665 2,845 2,900 2,909 
2,074 2,287 1,946 1,721 1,613 4,466 4,557 5,121 55343 
2,294 2,936 2,355 2,215 3,005 4,363 4, 305 4,901 4,629 
«ce 898 612 601 550 701 1,007 1,029 1,006 1,043 
Mountain 24,153 30,606 23,543 23,525 29,215 46,626 553737 57,625 _ 60, 320 
7,686 9,607 6,069 843 6,220 9,971 10,942 11,007 11,379 
oe et 6,65h 5,582 5,890 6,101 14,796 16,399 17,022 18,602 
+ 3,628 19,215 25,218 34,23 64,937 74,108 77,809 82,868 
50,509 30,007 35,951 4O,50h 69,705 105,038 112,619 
United States . . « « 2516,790 566,&39 392,272 01,087 464,810 740,573 821,572 865,579 906,117 


1/ Regional totals computed before rouniin_ 


to nearest thoucani dollars. 


} 
West North Central : 
} 
— 
: 
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Table 27,- Farm fire losses, United States, 1937-5l 1/ 


Year 2 Amount tt Year Amount Year Amount 
22 2 2 
: Million dollars :: : Million dollars :: : Million dollars 
1937--------------- 66 t: 1943-------------- 75 t2 2 413 
1938<------------ 73 t: 80 t2 
76 22 82 82 127 
71 22 90 82 195 136 
68 tt 19)7-------------- 101 t2 139 
64 t: ng 1954------------: 152 


3 3 33 3 
J/ Represents fire and lightning losses on builaings, implements and machinery, livestock, crops, and household goods. 


Table 28,- Farmers' mutual fire insurance: Number of companies, amount and cost of insurance, 
and surplus and reserves, United States, 191-51 1/ 


t Companies : Insurancein : Cost per $100 of insurance : Surplus and 
Year t 2/ : force at end 2 reserves at end 
t : of year : Losses i Expenses i Total : of year 3/ 
: Number 1,000 dollars Cents Cents Cents 1,000 dollars 
: 
191---------: 1, 94:7 5,264,119 200; 6.0 266; 
1,879 5 366,760 17.5 6.0 23.5 
1916 1,883 5 56355968 19.6 509 2505 
1917-—------: 1,829 5,876,853 18,2 
191 1,866 6,391,522 18,8 603 2561 one 
L919 1,922 6,937 ,523 1723 728 25el — 
: 
192 7,865,988 17.4 8.4 25.8 
1,951 8,409,683 190k 7.8 27.2 ome 
1,918 8,769,918 2009 526 26.47 --- 
192 1,907 9,057,938 19.8 606 26.4 
19: 1,929 9,487,029 6.5 2669 
1,839 9 4:77 5139 21.1 6.7 27.8 
1926--------- 1,911 9,988,580 192k 6.9 26.3 
1927 1,889 10,3563 19.0 6.3 2503 
1928--------=3 1,88) 10,781,212 20.5 6.6 2701 
1929 1,876 11,118,510 21.6 6.6 
: 
1930--------- 1,886 11,382,10h 6.8 31.6 
1931---------: 1,863 11,292,339 609 31.0 
1,87 10,974,082 2he9 32.0 
1933<-------- 1,826 10,166,384 21,2 28.5 
1934—-------- 1,852 10,571,508 19.7 72 26.9 
1935<-------=1 1,941 11,083, 300 1527 75 2302 335656 
1,936 11,339,510 20.7 Tok 28.1 35,083 
1937 1,92h 11,569,176 726 37,479 
1938 1,914 11,868,569 18.0 8.0 26.0 40,105 
1939 1,904 12,143,881 18.4 8.2 26.6 41,819 
1,898 12,294,287 17.1 8.1 2542 45 
1,885 12,518,913 16.2 50,119 
192—--—---==: 1,877 12,982,390 14.6 8.1 22.7 55,797 
1,878 135777 555 16.2 Te 23.9 61,113 
19 2 1,87 14,221,012 15.9 7.8 2367 63,190 
1,81 15,170,456 15.6 8.0 2326 70 
1,833 16,941,43h 15.8 8.8 76,194 
1,803 19,263,7L5 15.8 8.5 85,625 
1,806 20,769,110 ol 8.7 93,328 
1,808 22,488,117 14.0 8.3 22,3 108,033 
1,777 2h,160, 72 14.6 230 122,384 
1,745 25,493,692 8.0 22,1 129,252 
1952 h/-----=: 1,759 27,716,145 13.8 8.2 22.0 147,639 
1953 1,692 27,348,490 702 21,8 154,073 
1954 6/-----=: oe 32,506,000 16.4 725 2329 176,200 


For 1914-33 includes companies with more than 65 percent of their insurance on farm property; for later years those 
with more than 50 percent, In recent years between 86 and 88 percent of total insurance has been on farm property. | 
2/ Number of companies for which data were obtained; perhaps not entirely complete for any year, 
Excess of assets over liabilities. Most farmers' mtuals are assessment companies and as such are not required to 
set up unearned premium reserves. Data not compiled before 1935, 
Revi 


sed, 
Preliminary. 
&/ Preliminary estimates based on sample of companies; not available by States. | 


Data for 191-33 and 1912-5 compiled by Bureau of Agricultural Economics (Production Economics Research Branch, ARS); } 
those for 193-1 by Farm Credit Administration, : 
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Table 29.- Farmers' mutual fire insurance: Number of companies, amount and cost of insurance, and surplus and reserves, 
by States, 1953 1/ 


 Imsurance Cost per $100 of insurance Surplus and 
State and division Compani es in force at reserves at 
; endof year Losses ; Expenses Total ; end of year 2/ 
Number 1,000 dollars Cents Cents Cents 1,000 dollars 
29 12h,,26 3529 13.1 49.0 509 
New Hampshire-----------------: 8 56,708 28.5 99 38.4; 1,653 
Vermont-- ~ ---: 4 165,149 28.4, 13.0 41.4 737 
Khode Island 3/--------------- 0 0) 0 
Connecticut-------------------: 1 7.5 15.7 
New England----------------- 300, 563 28.5 11.9 _ 3,278 
New York---------------------- 115 1,420,221 27.9 79 35.8 8,328 
New Jersey-------------------- 3 137,72 4.9 10.1 2520 2,00 
Pennsylvania------------------ 121 1,709,789 e2 18.9 9,383 
riddle Atlantic-------------; 240 3,267,752 18.4 7.0 26.0 19,751 
Unio-------------------------- : 91 2,343,664 16,8 569 22.7 7,410 
Indiana----------------------- : 70 1,545,189 17.3 6.2 23.5 10,157 
: 199 2,586,146 11.2 7.0 18.2 Us 
Michigan----------------------: 59 1,697,512 23.7 10.8 34.5 9,054 
wWisconsin---------------------: 189 2,813,269 12.5 4.7 17.2 9,303 
East North Central----------: 608 10,986,080 15.5 6.7 22.2 50,371 
Minnesota--------------------- 3 154 2,372,172 9.9 4.8 14.7 9,193 
: 147 3,318,024 11.6 16.5 15,015 
Missouri- : 112 761,510 18.9 6.1 25.0 3,961 
North Dakota------------------: 30 359,727 7o1 6.1 13.2 1,986 
136,699 5.9 hel 10.0 2,404 
Nebraska- : ya 1,312,496 10.4 9.0 19.4 4,738 
Kensas----- 10 532,992 6.5 11.6 3,533 
West North Central---------- 538 9,093,020 10.5 5.5 16.1 40,530 
Delaware----------------------: 3 12,76 12.3 25.5 37.3 233 
Maryland 2 7 131, 336 720 509 12.9 3,693 
West Virginie-----------------: 13 86,093 7.0 8.5 15.5 1,633 
North Carolina---------------- 3 1 171,795 19.6 11.3 30.9 2,690 
South Carolina----------------; 10 29,579 32.5 22.6 55-1 964, 
Georgia-----------------------3 19 114, 321 26.5 16.5 43.0 1,569 
Florida 3/r------------------- Q 0 0 
South Atlantic--------------: 122 Jol, 859 14.5 11.0 25.5 15,572 
Kentucky 16 182,112 21.7 36.6 3,542 
Tennessee-- 3 30 254,908 20.7 12.3 32.8 1,348 
Alabema----------------------- 1 74,500 16.4 59.5 577 
ississippi : 2 33,318 66.6 2h.2 90.8 227 
East South Central---------- 838 27-1 5,094 
Arkansas----------------------: 16 195,095 572 19.3 77.9 1,598 
Oklahoma ---3 3 26,277 37.9 6.1 4301 912 
Texas-------------------------: 26 ol, 133 12.7 Lely 17.1 3,386 
viest South Central----------; 625,505 9.4 37el 5,096 
Montana-----------------------: 12 78,839 05 967 20.2 703 
8 26,955 12.0 702 19.2 1,155 
Wyoming - 3 18,887 2041 15.0 35-1 107 
Colorado ---- 5 264,018 11.6 11.3 22.9 89, 
lew Mexico 3/-----------------: 0 0 0 
Utah---- — -o-3 1 35,682 13.4 23.4 36.8 780 
Mountain : 29 Ou), 351 12.0 10.3 22.3 33639 
: 3 230,930 13.3 16.9 30.2 3,727 
regon 5 12h, 372 1.8 15.1 29.9 1,135 
505,590 10.2 13.) 23.6 1,180 
: 19 860, 892 11.4 14.4 2565 
United Stetes----------------- : 1,692 27 , 348,490 14.6 21.8 154,073 


88 percent of their total insurance has been on farm property. vata for some companies not aveilable at time of publication. 


2/ Excess of assets over liabilities. Most farmers' mutuals are assessment companies and as such are not required to set up 
unearned premium reserves, 
3/ No mutual fire insurance company with more than half its insurance on farm property. 


i 
| 
} 1/ Preliminary. Includes companies with more than half of their insurance on farm property. in recent years between 56 and : 
| 
} 
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Table 30.- Comparative balance sheet of agriculture, United States 


Item 1940 | 1941 19 | 194 | 19M 11947 | 1945 | 1 195 1 1954 
Billion Billion Billion Billion Billion Billion Billion Billion Billion Bi on Billion Bi on Billion Bi on 
idollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars doll dollars dollars dollars do _ 
Physical assets 
Real estate--------- 26 3769 4201 40.0 4c 1.3 13-9 6.8 [Se of 
Non-real-estate ! 

el Tel 67 9-0 11.9 14.4 12.9 el le Tot 
inery and motor I 
hicles 1/------ -—! 36 . 20 4+ 7.0 1.< Me l7. 5.2 

Crops stored on and off! E 

farms 20 30 el el Tel of 9 2/ 9-2 .6 

Household furnishings | 

and equipment 4/-----| +e 4. +26 +e +20 ol 9 
Financial assets ! 
United sav ings ! 

bond s-------- ---------| 4 lel 364 Hel Hel +. ° +2 

estments in coopera | 

tives---—-------------- 9 9 l. lel 1.2 1.4 1.5 L.7 1.9 el 5 ° 

Ota 76. %.7 107.2 120.C 2. Oe 7 . . O. Ls . 


lab 
Non 
IX tu- 
Excluding loans held | 
and guaranteed by |! 
Yommodity Credit 
anteed ty! 
redi Se 
tion © e ° oT 3 ol ol 22 ° 
lo others 7 l l. PY’ L.2 le 4+ 
Total liabilities 3/-!__10.0 10.4 10.0 320 3.5 11.4 12. 13.1 56 
| 
Proprietors’ equities 2/ 5/!___ 43.08 4509 5.0 19.2 lll. 122.7 127.4 125.1 L44.5 Del l 45.1 
! 
lotal 2/ 5, - 3.5 609 120.0 137. 4.9 704 6.1 0.9 el 


1/ These data do not include revisions made in October 1955. 
Revised. 
2/ Includes all crops held on farms for whatever purpose and crops held off farms as 
the latter totaled $1.9 billion. 
Estimated valuation for 1940, plus purchases minus depreciation since then. 
Total of rounded data. 


“or Commodity Credit Corporation loans. On January 1, 1955, 


ough these are nonrecourse loans, they are included as liabilities because borrowers mist either pay them in cash or deliver the commodities on = 
which they were based. The values of the underlying commodities are included among the assets; hence the loans mst be included as liabilities to avoid 
werstating the amount of proprietors’ equities. 


Includes individuals, merchants, dealers, and others. Stimates based on fragmentary data. 


— 
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Table income statement for agriculture, United States, 19h0-5h 


Item 1960 19h) : 1962 : 1943 + +: 19k5 +: +: 19h7 : 19k9 + 1950 : 1951 +: 1952 : 1953 195k 


Million Million Million Million Million Million Million Million Million Milliom Million Milliom Million Million Millicss 
:doliars doliars dollars doliars doliars do iars doliars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 


OW WET INCOME WAS OBTAINED 


Total gross fare income: 
Cash receipts from farm 8,382 11,11] 15,565 19,620 21,663 


jovermment payments to farmers—-— 550 776 7 186 3 265 275 a3 
dome consumption of farm products— 1,230 1,829 1,758 2,253 2,181 2,356 2,195 2,051 2,3h7 2,337 2,158 1,961 
Rental value of farm 723 79h m9 61,0 1,337 1,366 1,5. 1,614 1,627 1,578 


Production costs, other than wages, rent, and 
interest on mortgages: 
Feed 998 1,089 1,625 2,195 2, 738 
Livestock bough except horses 


3,02, 3,330 4,168 12 


and alee 517 635 877 908 a2 1,00 1,528 2,000 25 l, 1,59 
Fertiliser and lime bought ul? 505 576 657 5 76 «61,08 1,229 1, 243 
Repairs and operation of capitel 1,006 1,099 1,2 1,407 1,528 1,6: 2, 2,969 2550 
Depreciation and other consumption of 

7% 87% 1,370 1,403 1,463 1,30 2,430 2, 3, 
a51 3 477 557 73 996 056 1,132 
197 203 us 532 561 557 
108 798 23 bar) 27% 1,567 1,01) 1,963 1,753 i, 595 
J 
Totel--- 4,979 5,49 3,170 3,720 9,338 13,709 15,081 17,752 18,213 17,056 


Wet income from 30 8,753 12,717 15,139 15,282 15,995 19,042 19,999 22,254 17,066 17,583 20,617 19.552 17,373 16.3% 
HOW MET INCOME WAS DISTRIBUTED 
ages to hired labor (cash and perquisites)--—: 1,029 1,29 1,63. 2,027 2,02 2,299 2,5uh 2,408 3, 
Set rent and Goverment payments to landlords : 
not living @ farus 
Interest om farm mortgage 
Net income of 


Set income from agricul tare-—--- 


REALIZED WET INCOME OF FARM OPERATORS s 


Net income of farm 6,573 11,822 11,807 12,411 14,923 15,458 17,695 12,866 13,716 16,111 14,888 12,413 12,307 
Wet change in 282 420 1,099 -T7_-1,733 -807 337 -289 423 


: 
Realised net income of farm 4,269 6,153 6,82 11,875 12,217 12,80 15,000 17,191 15,93 13,673 12,957 14,802 14,052 13,402 


Revised. 

Reflects the physical changes during the year in all livestock and crops on farms, excerpt crops umder CCC loan, «ith the changes valued at average orices for 
After subtraction of taxes, mortgage interest, ami other expenses paid by such lLandlerds. 


24.770 29,664 6,253 27,064 2.05 32,909 32,702 1,203 
32,289 36,338 30,775 32, 38,369 37,765 3h, 
| 8,753 12,717 15,139 15,282 15,995 19,02 19,899 22,254 17,066 17,983 20,517 19,552 17,373 16,536 


112 
e 32.- m real estate: Lend transfers and value, Jnited Stetes, 1930- 
> amber of farms chenging owmersrip per 1,000 forms iex of averare 
volu x 25 : reed scles and ther 1 te 
rades : related defcoults : : yic- ‘ 
Ni be he 
lumber lumber umber Number 
. I 50 
3 
. Sel ol x 
le L503 112 
Wy é 7 
751 - - 2 
2 7.5 fol ll 
. . God 4/ 
7 Yarcely inheritance tT tof 
l/ Lar nheri e, gifts, | ale. ene estates; also inciuces mail mumber of miscellaneous and unclassif ea trens 
usceilaneous i unclassified trans- 
i evise series, > i i g evise.. 4/ reiiminary. 
\ 
| | 
fable 33, ash receipts fros rming, end exes of prices received farmers, of prices poid oy farmers 
farmers, 
and f rural retai ales, Uniteu States, 730-55 
ash receipts : Prices received b —z, - 
a eipts fror rice ceived by tarmers rices .aid by farmers : retail sales 
; L LOD 
IW : > 25 
731 , 
dol > 
59 
; 
} 
. x 
l 
} 9 
Wy 45 
4 4 4 
ov 
rus 
21 y 
, 
pra 
9 
959 
‘ and Government payments. 2/ Monthly figures adjusted for 5. ‘e 


Table 34.- Farm real estate values: index numbers of average value per acre, by States, 
March 1, selected years 1915-55 ly 
1912-14 = 100 


State and division : 1915 : 1920 : 1930 1935 : 19h0 =: 19h5 1950 1952 : 1953 195 


101 129 lil 70 Wy ll 136 lu2 147 

104 450 123 101 101 129 176 185 Ls 186 

t 78 140 131 lui 13 133 152 163 171 163 

Rhode Island---------- ~-------: 102 130 134 118 120 lis 18h 199 203 203 200 


137-10 123 124 150 191 204, 210 213 209 


New York---------- 100 103 109 152 159 175 175 165 
New Jersey--- 100 5 149 19k 204, 230 233 23 
100 107 ] 57 


Middle Atlantic----------.-- : 100 


Ohio-=- 107 159 90 120 16 200 22h 223 220 
ndiana~ ------ 102 161 80 12h 7h 208 228 231 228 
Illinois--—~------- 102 160 71 112 162 190 206 210 209 
- 10 ih 1a 198 228 253 252 
Jisconsin-------------- -------! 1LOu 171 117 110 162 172 17 L62 
East North Central----------; 104, 161 96 uy 166 213 
Minnesota----------------- <---: 107 3 133 115 2] 207 196 
112 213 113 108 188 181 
Missouri--------- 102 167 92 71 
North Dakota------- 103 5 77 125 luk 
South Dakota----- 101 181 93 54 50 7 Lil 122 117 
101 179 113 72 leg 159 
103 51 113 73 71 1i2 211 198 
West North Central----------: 105 lt, 109 oc 65 96 177 
100 111 ag 123 
104 123 100 
/irginia------------ 97 134 112 171 
vest Virginia-------------- -—: lol 105 5 106 
North Carolina----------------; 102 158 lll 13 22h 
South Carolina------- 10k 76 39 162 
Georg 100 72 132 
South 98 127 32 
Kentucky----------------------: 100 200 127 87 113 187 
Tennessee---------------------; 100 200 123 31 108 17 
Alabama------------- ---: 76 177 133 12 122 178 
Mississippi--------- 9 215 122 90 106 165 
East South Central- 99 199 125 33 178 
Arkansas 222 sl 35 167 
Louisiana : 198 132 103 121 162 
Iklahoma----------------------; 166 127 86 33 130 
Texas 17k 38 91 38 136 
West South Central----------: 177 136 31 29 pare 
Montana ------ --: 100 126 83 47 57 71 
Idaho. 96 72 131 73 153 
wyoming 103 176 112 62 
93 30 us 52 
New Mexi 100 lah 126 77 182 
Arizona----------------- 97 165 147 87 107 183 
Utah—------ 96 167 129 LOS 
Nevada--~---------- 102 135 102 59 7) LUO 


wash ingt on------- 140 113 
Oregon------ 
california 


210 207 
Pacific-- 156 i 155 de 
United 103 173 15 32 LOS 2 209 


All farmlands, including improvements. Revised series. 


112 
L955 
96 142 12k 18 132 1» 127 137 26 121 
6 
197 
12 
VOW 130 157 Lol 169 173 16 162 
162 
238 
4 206 
136 106 70 157 172 191 90 
2 Lic 191 190 
2h, 3 
263 
210 
lu2 
167 
205 
| o> 
+45 
226 
9 
WO 
15 
O4 
“04 
SO 
251 
_ 122 
155 
38 35 28 
176 
‘ =. 
VO 
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Table 35,- Deposits of country banks: Index mumbers of demand, time, and total deposits, 
selected groups of States, 190-55 1/ 
(1947-49 = 1003 


20 of the leading 3 Lake States 3/ Corn Belt States 8 Cotton States 5/ 
month Tota, Unad- +: for Time ** Total Demand * Time ** Total * Demand * Time ** Total * Demand * Time 
3 : variations: 3 3 3 33 
26 21 25 36 ts 2h 20 36 ts 2h 20 
29 25 L733 33 29 37.38 28 25 28 2h 
35 33 L733 37 37 38 ts 35 33 35 33 48 
ug 51 5O 3: 50 56 bh ug 51 468 Lg 50 48 
63 6 59 33 63 & 56 i: 63 66 St 8s 62 63 55 
80 82 76 79 83 79 81 75 38 82 85 72 
96 98 90 3:3 97 103 Gl tt 95 97 89 ts 99 102 88 
100 100 98 33 100 100 99 33 100 101 98 33 100 100 97 
lol 101 101 3: 101 102 101 tt 101 101 101 33 101 102 100 
99 99 102 :: 99 99 100 3: 99 98 101 33 99 98 103 
102 102 10h 3: 101 103 99 33 101 101 102 33 100 100 104, 
105 107 106 10h 110 98 106 107 10h 105 105 108 
112 118 109 117 103 ll 11 13 3: 113 112 119 
115 115 132 116 122 116 12a 118 117 132 
117 122 127 117 123 120 13h 122 118 150 
118 115 116 148 :: 122 127 118 ss 122 ng 136 +: 118 113 152 
September-: 119 117 117 148 12h 131 119 120 136 120 115 153 
ctober---: 121 120 118 125 131 120 125 122 137s: «©6126 122 154 
November--: 122 121 118 150 125 132 120 :: 126 123 137 128 125 155 
December--: 123 122 119 150 :: 125 132 120 3:3 126 123 137s) 129 125 157 
January---: 12h 122 ng 152. 38 125 131 120 126 123 138 ss 129 125 158 
122 119 118 153 33 125 131 120 125 120 138 33 127 123 160 
121 118 117 154 3: 12 130 120 12h 119 139 $3 126 121 160 
120 117 119 155 33 12 129 120 33 12h 120 139 33 125 120 160 
120 117 19 155 33 123 128 120 33 124 119 140 23 12h 119 161 
120 117 120 156 Hy 125 131 121 33 12h 120 140 33 12 117 162 
20 117 120 157 33 126 132 121 33 12h 119 yl tt 123 117 163 
121 118 120 158 :: 128 135 121 3 125 121 uy 3 12 118 14; 
3 Delta States 6/ : Texas-Oklahoma : 4 Great Plains States 7/ te 8 Mountain States 6/ 
month 8 Total Demand : Time $ Total +: Demand: Time 33 Total : Demand: Time 3 Total : Demand : Time 
23 19 5 23 20 7h 21 17 27 22 4s 
2 23 45 : 2¢ 23 77 3 23 20 “7: 29 25 LS 
35 33 30 71 29 27 ts 34 32 
47 ug 43 7 47 62 5 52 52 51 
60 62 Sl : 61 & 63: 58 58 58 :: 66 67 63 
19 81 67 81 81 78 73 73 7h 83 
95 97 85 : 5 95 88 90 91 87 $ 99 100 96 
96 97 95 : 97 98 93 99 100 97 3 99 99 98 
101 101 101 3 102 102 100 101 101 101 33 101 101 101 
103 103 104 3 101 100 107 100 99 102 tt 100 100 101 
10, 104 106 : 109 109 121 3 99 98 10k 101 101 100 
110 110 108 8 lll 110 132. 101 100 106 $8 107 108 lok 
116 118 119 : 118 116 1g 107 105 118 33 115 11 121 
127 126 132 33 115 114 201 l 105 134 38 119 115 137 
: 13 131 156 : 122 116 2h2 110 104 5 33 22 116 151 
gust----: 130 123 160 119 113 2h? 108 102 UW? 3: 9/ 19 9/ 112 9/ 153 
September-: 131 125 162 120 110 105 17 122 16 15h 
je tober---: 137 132 163 123 117 251 112 107 148 126 120 154 
November--: 2 138 165 127 121 253 113 108 149 12 121 153 
143 139 166 128 122 108 126 120 153 
145 1yl 169 3 129 123 265 115 110 150 126 120 155 
Uh 139 i71 : 127 121 270 113 107 151 12h 117 156 
143 137 172 125 115 273 : 110 104 151 22 115 156 
143 135 173 12h, 118 277 3 110 103 152 122 ly, 156 
12 136 17h 123 116 279 : 108 102 152 121 1, 156 
140 13 176 122 115 276 107 100 153 12 lly 157 
140 133 177 122 115 282 108 101 153 123 116 158 
Ljy 132 178 122 1, 285 110 103 15333 123 115 161 


i/ For earlier years see Agricultural Finance Review, vol. 15, Supp. I, May 1953, pp. 1 and 50, Indexes are based on deposits of member banks 
f the Federal Reserve System located in places of less than 15,000 population. Anmual indexes are simple averages of monthly indexes which arebased 
nm average amounts of daily deposits. In preparing indexes for groups of States, the amounts of monthly deposits for each State are weighted by 
the cash farm income of each State in the base period. 

2/ Ark., Tll., Ind., Iowa, Kans,, Ky., Mich., Minn., Mo., Nebr., N. Y., N. C., Ne Dak., Ohio, Okla., Pas, S, Dak., Tex., Wash., and Wis, 

— Wis., and Minn. 

Ohio, Ind,, Tll., Mo., and Lowa. 

7, Coy Se Co, Gas, Ala., Miss., Ark., La., and Ukla, 

Miss., and La. 

Y Vak., Nebr., and hans. 

Mont., Idaho, Wyo., Colo., W. Mex., Ariz., Utah, and Nev, 
Tk Revised, 


| 19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
1 9 
19 
19 
19 
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Table 36,- Comparative rates and yields on selected bonds and money rates, 1930-55 


: Federal land bank ; 
2 bonds 2 Federal : yields 5/ t 2 sRates on : 
3 : inter~ : 3 prime : Federal 
3 2 mediate Municipal: Indus- : ccmmer- : Reserve 
: credit : : Fully : (high- trial : cial : bank 
q : : : bank Partially: taxable: grade): bond paper : discount 
: Rates : Yields :debenture: tax- : bonds bond yields 9/: rates 
: 2 3 : rates : : yields : : months): New York 
: : bonds 6/:and over: 8/ : S/10/:5/ 
2 3 : : 
3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
* Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
2 
19W——— 4.53 4.58 3239 3029 — 4.07 5.2 3.59 
1931 3 4.52 5.13 3.21 4.01 6.08 206k 1.50-3.50 
193 4.53 232 3-33 3.68 6.71 2.73 2.50=3.50 
5.18 2.55 3.01 4.72 1.73 2.00-3.50 
1934 4.17 1.83 3.12 4.03 4.52 1,02 1.50—2.,00 
193$-----------: 3.86 3.13 1.50 2.79 3-41 -76 1.50 
19 3.60 2.81 1.50 2. 3.07 3.50 1.50 
1937 305k 2.75 1.50 2.7h 3.10 3-55 1.00-1.50 
3.53 2.37 1.2 2.61 2.91 3.50 1.00 
3.53 1.90 -88 2.41 2.76 3.30 59 1.00 
19L0-—- 3 3.53 1.70 75 2.26 ose 2.50 3.10 256 1.00 
3.53 — «70 2.05 2.10 2.95 1.00 
3.48 2.09 2.6 2.3% 2.96 66 1.00 
3. 1.98 2.47 2.06 2.85 1.00 
3.06 ene 1.92 2.48 1.86 2.80 e73 1.00 
2.45 288 1.66 2.37 1.67 2.68 275 1.00 
19) 1.55 1.3% 93 2.19 1.64 2.60 1.00 
155 1.46 --- 2.25 2.01 2.67 1.03 1.00 
1948——- 3 1.55 1.87 1.55 ou» 2.40 2.87 1.00-1.50 
194 1.57 1.54 1.47 2.31 2.21 2.7h 1.48 le 
1950-—-------- 1.62 1.67 1.k2 2.32 1.98 2.67 1.45 1.50-1.75 
1.71 2.24 2.08 2.57 2.00 2.89 12/ 2.16 1. 
195 3 2.07 2.38 2.16 2.68 2.19 3.00 2.33 1.75 
1953--- : 2.38 2.74 2.52 au 2.93 2.72 3.30 2.52 1.75=2.00 
1954--—----——--: 2.33 1.67 1.43 2.53 2.37 3.09 1.58 1.50-2.00 
Jan.—Mar .----: 2.38 1.75 1.85 2.60 2.42 3.13 2.04 1.75=2.00 
Apr .-June--—: 2.37 1.52 2.51 2.48 3.07 1.64 1.50-1.75 
July-Sept .---: 2237 1.51 1.23 =e 2.h9 2.28 3- 1.36 1.50 
— 2.33 1.91 1.25 2255 2.31 3.06 1.31 1.50 
: 
Jan.-Mar .--<--3 2.2 1.56 2.69 2.2 3.11 1.61 1.50 
Apr .-June----! 2. 2.63 2.05 2.76 24k 3.16 1.97 1.50-1.75 
July-Sept.——-: 2.32 2.88 2.39 2.89 2.64 3.23 2.33 1.75-2.25 


Farm Credit Administration. 
Based on bonds outstanding at end of each year or quarter, excluding bonds owned by issuing agency. 
Average yields on representative outstanding issues. 
Based on debentures issued during each year or quarter. 
Board of Governors of Federal Reserve Systen. 

6/ average of yields on all outstanding partially tax-exempt Goverment bonds due or callable after 12 
years, 1930 to 193k, and after 15 years, 1935 to 195. 

V April 1, 1952, to date, fully taxable, marketable 2 1/2-percent bonds first callable after 12 years. Of 
these, the 1967-72 bonds are the longest term issues, Prior to April 1, 1952, only bonds due or first callable 
after 15 years were included. 

8/ Standard and Poor's Corporation. 

Moody's Investors Service. 

Prevailing open-market rates in New York City. 

Discount rateon advances secured by Government obligations and on discounts of and advances secured 
by eligible paper. A rate of one-half of 1 percent was effective from October 30, 1942, to April 23, 196, 
on advances secured by Goverment obligations maturing or callable in 1 year or less. 

12/ Revised. 
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LIST OF AVAILABLE PUBLICATIONS AND REPORTS 
RELATED TO AGRICULTURAL FINANCE 


Agricultural Credit: 


Farm Investments of Life Insurance Companies ARS 43-20 
U. S. Mortgaged Farms, 1950, Estimates by Ratio of Debt to Value . ....+-++++e«-+ « ARS 43-13 
Financing Broiler Production by Banks and Production Credit Associations 

in the South... © © © © «SOuth. Coop. Series Bul. 
Farm Credit in Southern Great “Plains Drought Area 
Amortization of Loans - Its Application to Farm Problems ....+s-es+eeccecseseseeveees 
Bank Financing of Dairy Farmers in Northern Vermont .....-++-+ + USDA. Agr. Inf. Bul. 129 
Factors Affecting Farm Loan Interest Rates .... ec Inf. Bul. 126 
1950 Farm-Mortgage Debt, Cooperative Report, 1950 Consus of Agriculture, Vol. V, Pt.8.. 2s 
Farm-Mortgage Interest Charges and Interest Rates, 1940-18 . . .. Cir. 821 
Farm-Mortgage Loans and Their Distribution by Lender Groups, 1940-48 ...... U.S.D.A. Cir. 812 
Farm-Mortgage Loans Made or Recorded by Principal Lenders ....2e++seseeeeeseeeeeee 


Farm Taxation: 


The Impact of Federal Income Taxes on Farm People .. ° 
Taxes Levied on Farm Real Estate in 1954 ..... ee ee ° cee 
Property Tax Problems in the Southeast (In cooperation with South Car olina 


Assessment of Farm Real Estate for Tax Purposes in South Carolina (In cooperation 
with South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station) .......S5.C Exp 


Agr 
Property Tax Assessment in West Virginia . .... ++ ++ ++ + + We Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 


Farm Insurance: 


jafety Funds of Ohio Farm Mutuals (Address) 
Legal Liability Risks and Insurance Protection for Farmers ..... + ° ons “AIB 12 
Farm Mutual Reinsurance (Address, Virginia Association of Mutual Insurance Companies)... . ° 
FParmers' Mutual Windstorm Insurance «© © © © « UsSeDeA. Agr. Inf. Bul. 70 
Hail Insurance on Growing Crops 0 © © UsSeDeAe Agre Inf. Bul. 56 
Insurance for Farmers © Farm. Bul. 2016 
Crop and Livestock Insurance, 1941- eo eee eo eo Library List 47 


Utner : 


1956 Agricultural Finance Outlook ...+4+s+s4+s++s+e-s 
The Balance Gheet of Agriculture, 1945-55 
Fire Departments for Rural Communities - How to Organize and Operate Them . . U.S.D.A. Leaflet 375 
Structure of Virginia Agriculture .. © © © » UsSeDeAe Agre Inf. Bul. 97 
jome Aspects of Farm Housing and Service Buildings 

in Michigan © © © © Mich. Agr. Expt. Sta. Tech. Bul. 232 
Variability of Cotton Yields, by Counties, in the United States 
Variability of Corn Yields, by Counties, in the United States .. oe 6.6.6 &e.8 & 6 Se. 
Stabilizing Farm Income Against Crop Yield Fluctuations (In cooperation with North 

Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station) © Ne Dak. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 362 
Managing Farm Finances © © UsSeDeA. Misc. Pub. 
Fire Safeguards for the Farm... 


652 


Date 
issued 

Sept. 1955 
Aug. 1955 
June 1955 
June 1955 
May 1954 
May 1954 
May 54 
Dec. 1952 
Oct. 
Aug. 1949 
Apr. 1949 
July 1955 
July 1955 
Jan. 954 
Jan. 1954 
Mar. 1953 
Feb. 955 
Apr. 1954 
Dec. 1953 
Aug. 1953 
Jan. 1952 
June 
June 950 
Aug. L949 
June 949 

1938-55 
Nov. 55 

lL 945 -55 
Jct. 954 
Feb. 1953 
June 1952 
Feb. 1952 
Aug. 1952 
July 1952 
sept. 1950 
sept. 1949 
sept. 
1949 


— 


« « ARS 43-11 
t. Sta. Bul. 414 
416 
258 
‘ 
Vol. 


5 
5 


= 
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IST OF ARTICLES IN RECENT ISSUES OF THE AGRICULTURAL PINANCE REVIEW 
Vol. , November 195¢ Srop-Hail Insurers Expand Coverages. 
*Pinancial Survey of Virginia Agriculture. Insurance Practices of Indiana Farmers. 
*Rural Homestead and Veterans’ Exemptions in Propert 3urial Associations in North Carolina. 
Taxat Research Projects in Agricultural Pinance - Agricultural 
*Limita © Obtaining Developmental Capital Credit, Agricultural Risks and Insurance, Farm Taxation, 
Agric iré. Local Government and Public Finance, and Parm Construction. 
Ha Insurance on Growing Crops in the United States. 
*Recent Tax Changes and Their Significance to Agriculture. J supp. I, May 1953 
Parm-Mortgage Recordings Rise Sharply in First Half Parm-Mortgage Debt Situation. 
950. Revised Parm-Mortgage Debt Estimates, 1940-53. 
Parm-Mortgage Debt Shows Purther Rise in Pirst Half of Non-Real-Estate Farm Debt. 
1950. Bank Deposits Increase Purther During 1952. 
Percentage Distribution of Mortgage Loans Made-and Held Xeposits of Country Banks. 
by Life Insurance Companies Farm Real Estate Taxes. 
Jnited States Savings Bonds. Farm Fire Losses. 
Parm Real Estate Developments. Parmers' Mutual Fire Insurance. 
Non-Real-Estate Debt Situation. 
Federal Crop Insurance. Jo supp. » October 195 
d Age and Survivors’ Insurance. Parm Pinancial Outlook for 1954. 
Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance in the Southeast. 
Taxes Levied on Parm Real Estate. Jol. 16, November 195 
Research Projects in Agricultural Pinance Agricultural “Fitting Insurance to Parmers' Needs and Circumstances. 
Credit, Agricultural Risks and Insurance, Farm Taxation, *Old-aAge and Surviv Insurance for Farmers. 
Local Government and Public Finance, and Parm Construct of Assessed lue to Pull Value of Farm Property. 
Tax Problems in the Southeast. 
Yo st Federal Programs to Stabilize Agricultural 
5 Le January 1, 1951. Prices and Incomes. 
l t Situation. Nen-Real-Estate Loans to Parmers by Principal Lenders. 
try Bank Deposits Increase Less Rapidly Than Deposits Sommodity Credit Corporation Loans. 
in Large Cities During 1950. mmergency Loans of the Parmers Home Administration. 
Parmer-Owned Demand Deposits Increase Less Th Deposits of Insured Commercial Banks. 
Deposits Owned by Businesses and Other In Farm Credit Act of 1953. 
Parm Real Estate Taxes. Review of Parm-Mortgage Debt. 
Pederal Income Taxes Paid by Farmers. 1950 Parm-Mortgage Survey. 
Parm Fire Losses. Federal Crop Insurance. 
Parmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance. fail Insurance on Growing Crops. 
Vol. 14, November 1951 t y Affecting Farmers. 
“Jjse of Yield Variability Data in the Estimation of Land Personal Insurance Carried by Farmers in Central 
Valués. and East Central Wisconsin, 1951. 
“Commercial Bank Deposits in Rural and Urban Areas. Parm Laborers Not So Good. 
Trends in Non-Real-Estate Debt. From Insurance. 
Capital Gains and Parmers' Income Taxes. Provisions Regarding Farm Storage Facilities. 
"Farm Housing and Construction During itm Pinance - Agricultural 
Non-Real-Estate Debt Situation. ; Insurance, and Farm 
Commodity Credit Corporation Loans. m, Local Government and Public Finance. 
Stock Ownership in Producti 
Debentures Issued by Centr Vol. lL Supp. I, May 1954 
Country Bank Deposits. Parm-Mortgage Debt Situation. 
United States Savings Bonds. The Non-Real-Zstate Debt. 
Review of Farm-Mortgage Debt. Bank Deposits Increase Most During 1953 in Agricultural 
Farm Foreclosures Rise. Counties. 
Controls Affect Parm Building. Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance. 
Federal Crop Insurance. Farm Fire Losses. 
State Farm Safety clalists. Farm Property Taxes. 
Parm Real Estate Taxes. 
Research Projects in Agricultural Finance - Agricultural Jol. LT, November 1954 
Credit, Agricultural Risks and Insurance, Farm Taxation, "Social Security for 
Local Government and Public Finance, and Farm Construction. “Geergency Credit for 
“Farmers and the 1954 Revenue Code. 
Vol. 14, Supp., May 1952: *Windstorm Insurance n Jamaica. 
Parm-Mortgage Debt Situation. of Banks in Selected Agricultural Counties, 
Non-Real-Estate Credit Situation. Smell Communities, and Larger Centers. 
Deposits Increase in All Regions and Classes of Coun Rural Telephone Loan Program. 
During 1951. Rural Fire Protection. 
Parmer-Owned Demand Deposits Increase Substantially. Vocational Rehabilitation for Farmers Too. 
Parm Real Estate Taxes. Review of Farm-Mortgage Debt. 
Pederal Income Taxes Paid by Farmers. Farm Property Taxes. 
Parm Fire Losses. Non-Real-Zstate Loans to Farmers. 
Revision of Farm Fire Loss Series. Deposits of Insured Commercial Banks. 
Parmers' Mutual Fire Insurance. CCC Storage Fac ty and Equipment Loans. 
Pederal Crop Insurance. 
- 14, Supp. II, October 192: Life Insurance Held by Parmers in Wharton County, Texas, 1952. 
Parm Financial Outlook for 1953. Research Projects in Agricultural Finance Agricultural 
it, Agricultural Risks and Insurance, and Farm Taxation, 
Vol. 15, November 1952: Local Government, and Public Finance. 
Estimated Value of Farm Real Estate 1870-1950 in 1910-14 
Prices. Vol ,» Supp., May 1955 
Trends and Characteristics of Loans of Production Credit Parm-Mortgage Debt Situation. 


Associations in Selected Farming Areas. 

Investment Problems of Farmers. 

Taxation of Personal Property Owned by Farmers in 
United States, 1940-49. 

*Increase in Farm Liability Risks and Availability of 
Insurance. 

Non-Real-Estate Loans to Farmers by Principal Lenders. 

Deposits of Insured Commercial Banks. 

Pinancing the Broiler Industry on the Del-Mar-Va Peninsula. 

Parmer Bankruptcies. 

Review of Farm-Mortgage Debt. 

Farm Real Estate Taxes. 

Tvo Studies of Farm Property Taxation. 

Federal Crop Insurance. 
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